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Ted Williams: Boston’s New Babe Ruth 


(See ‘Sports’ ) 
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In serving this | take delight — . 
It’s mellow as a morning bright 


SCHEN 


Copr. 1946, Schenley Distillers Corp. 


Yes, Sir! Mellow as a Sunny Morning! 


Look for the extra pleasure... bright morning flavor...in Schenley Reserve. It’s 
there... result of pre-war quality whiskies, outstanding blending skill. Taste why 
t’s America’s most popular whiskey! Blended Whiskey 86 proof. 


i 
65° grain neutral spirits. Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y. G. 


SCHENLEY (i) 
QUALITY | 


RESERVE 
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THE MIMEOGRAPH DUPLICATOR 
IS MADE BY A.B. DICK COMPANY 





The duplicator 


a teacher has been 
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will buy 


A schoolhouse without a duplicator is as 
old-fashioned as an office without a type- 
writer. And there are some solid-sense 
reasons why the Mimeograph duplica- 
tor leads the field when there is freedom 
of choice. 


It produces clear, clean, readable 
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copies that are easy on Johnny’s eyes. 


Fourteen-year-old Nancy can learn to 
runit ina few hours—and has fun doing it. 

In a few minutes after school it can 
produce enough work to lighten a teach- 
er’s load for the whole week. 

The treasurer of the school board 





COPYRIGHT, A. 8, DICK COMPANY 
knows that it’s built to run for many 
years—and there is a nationwide, trained 
service organization to see that it does. 
There is an A. B. Dick Company dis- 
tributor in your community who will be 


glad to discuss your school’s duplicating 
needs with you. 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Patent Office. A. B. DICK COMPANY, Chicago. The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto. 
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With great pleasure 
you will relish the taste of this 
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Down from the breeze-swept hills of Puerto 


Rico comes this distinctive “mountain” rum! And the smoother, 
mellower flavor, Sefior—ah, it is delicioso! The better 


the rum, the better the drink. Better ask for Ron Merito! 





Send for free Ron Merito Recipe Booklet 
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AVAILABLE IN BOTH GOLD AND WHITE LABEL. 86 PROOF. WRITE NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION, DEPT. N31, P. O. BOX 12, WALL STREET STATION, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 








NEWSWEEK 


LETTERS 


Schule Days 


We've certainly come a long way from 
1918! I never did approve of the extremists 
then who cut German out of school curricula, 
but neither do I approve of what seems to be 
the policy now of American educators in 
Germany. From your picture of an Allied 
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German for Allied children 


school (NEwswEEK, Sept. 2), it seems that 
we're being so terribly broadminded we're 
even teaching the children of Allied occupa- 
tion forces the German language. Why, in 
heaven’s name? 
Mrs, EvizABeTH BEVENS 
New York City 


Because it is probably easier for Allied 
children in Germany to- find their way to 
school by asking: “Wo ist die Schule?” than 
“Where is the school?” 

Bundles for Belgrade 

In all the recent controversy over the 
sending of goods to Yugoslavia, NEWSWEEK 
is to be congratulated for presenting the list 
of what has been done in the way of help 
for countries abroad through UNRRA 
( Newsweek, Sept. 9). This kind of objec- 
tive, factual reporting is indeed a service. 

James T. ENGsTROM 

Schenectady, N. Y. 


@ CONGRATULATIONS ON YOUR EXPOSE 
OF UNITED STATES GIFTS TO COMMUNIST 
COUNTRIES THROUGH UNRRA. HAS EVERY- 
ONE FORGOTTEN HOW WE _ APPEASED 
JAPAN WITH GASOLINE AND SCRAP STEEL 
AND RECEIVED A PEARL HARBOR FOR OUR 
PAINS? 
T. LESTER BURNS 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


@ Your listing of goods America is sending 
to the countries of Eastern and Central 
Europe implies that the recipients have 10 
right to receive them. Apparently you would 
use food and clothing as a political weapon 

(Continued on Page $8) 
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“IN THOSE DAYS, SIR, ‘Messerschmidt Weather’ was an everyday 
affair to our BOAC lads. We took off and landed at Heston only at 


night. But we managed . . . during the war, carried some 368,000 
passengers and chalked up more than 2,000 Atlantic crossings.” 


“MAPPING NEW ROUTES kept us hopping. We had to pioneer. “ARTISTS WITH THE SPANNER, we call our ground crew chaps. 
That’s how we came to open the first year-round service over the They groom these new Speedbirds as precisely as our Air Captains 
North Atlantic . . . needed an air shuttle for ferry and combat fly them. Yes, and as the big ship purrs on its way hour after hour, 
pilots. Today our global routes cover some 70,000 miles.” you know you’ve a canny crew both aground and aloft.” 










Present Speedbird schedules New York-London 
are being increased to provide daily flights soon. 
Baltimore-Bermuda, three services weekly, 


“PICCADILLY'S STILL PICCADILLY,” despite the scars of the “blitz”. 
You won’t find food or accommodation plentiful, but the “Bobbies” 
are at their friendly best and most of the traditional 
tourist attractions are unchanged. For advice and as- 
sistance while visiting in Britain, consult the Travel 
Association, Information Bureau, Leicester Sq., London. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT IS OUR LOCAL OFFICE. Reservations 
and information also at most airline offices or at B. O. A. C., 420 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 





SPEEDBIRD SERVICE,.. Over the Atlantic...and Across the World 


© 1946 British Overseas Airways Corp. 








When the farmer first stood upright 


For thousands of years men worked in 
their fields, bent double, slowly and la- 
boriously cutting the grain with sickle 
and scythe, Then in 183], ina blacksmith 
shop in Virginia, a 22-year-old farmer 
named Cyrus McCormick built the 
Reaper, complete with divider and re- 
volving Any could 
operate it and cut a dozen acres in a day 


reel. small boy 
— without once bending over! 

McCormick’s basic principle has never 
heen superseded, and the most modern 
combines of today are direct descendants 


of his invention, But many improvements 


and refinements have appeared, among 
them the anti-friction bearing such as 
aici’ produces. 

FNC Ball and Roller Rearings improve 
the efficiency and reduce the operating 
costs of tractors, threshers, harvesters and 
other agricultural machinery. 

Because (SUS makes many types of 
anti-friction bearings, 30S engineers 
are in a position to give you expert help 
in selecting .... 

THE RIGHT BEARING FOR THE RIGHT PLACE 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC, PHILA, PA, 


Puts the 


RIGHT BEARING “ey ° 


in the 


RIGHT PLACE 
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12, Newsweek is published by WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, INC., 
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The “Jeep” power take-off operates a 
winch of serves any number of other 
useful Leeagne With spline shaft or 
na rive, it furnishes mobile power 


or many kinds of industrial and agri- 
cultural units. 





The “Jeep” makes a handy, economical 
ay unhampered by close quarters 
ot ba 

wheel drive for highway speed and 


economy; sure-footed 4-wheel drive for 
heavy going. 


roads. You use conventional 2- 





There seems to be no limit to what you can do with a “Jeep” 
—the versatile, all-purpose vehicle that serves all industry. 
It carries up to 800 pounds or pulls up to 244 tons across 
town or across the plant yard. It gets in and out of places 
where less maneuverable vehicles cannot go. It threads its 
way right into your plant... takes- material directly to the 
production line... delivers finished products for shipment 
or storage. It doubles as tow truck, service car, pick-up. 

As a runabout, the Universal “Jeep” takes repair men 


e e . 
and maintenance crews wherever their work requires, 
traveling on or off the road with equal ease and delivering 


men, tools, and power directly to the job. 


The “Jeep” serves also as a mobile power unit—with 


power take-offs that deliver up to 30 hp for the operation 


of industrial equipment or agricultural units. 
Ask your Willys-Overland dealer to demonstrate the 


“Jeep” right on the job, and see for yourself how “Jeep” 


versatility can be used in your business. 


WILLYS.OVERLAND MOTORS, INC., TOLEDO 1, O. 


Maker of America’s Most Useful Vehicles 


a a 
GET A Jeep 








HOW 40 TONS LIFT SKYWARD. You're 


ready for the take-off. Next you hear 
the four motors “rev up”. Ina matter 
of seconds, you're airborne! To lift al- 


most 40 tons this way requires tre- 
mendous power. So each fuel tank is 
equipped with a special booster pump 
the pilot can switch on to rush up any 
extra fuel that’s needed. These devices 
. have been designed by’ Borg-Warner’s 
Pesco Division to assure the surge of 
power that will free you from the earth. 


WHAT ABOUT COLD NOSES ABOVE THE 
ALPS? It may be 75° in the pressurized, 
air conditioned cabin where you sit 
playing gin rummy. But the tempera- 
ture outside is 30° below. Up front the 
ropellers whirl on into bitter cold of 
high altitudes, protected from ice for- 
mations by a constant flow of anti-freeze 
solution panped § through small jets in 
the propeller hubs. The mechanism that 
does this i is 4 Borg-Warner product. 
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plane. Among these is the “artificial 
horizon”, by which the pilot maintains 


level flight. A gyro compass gives the 
pilot a “true” course. There’s a turn and 
bank indicator. Many of the instruments 


work by means of a gyro which is kept in 
precision operation by a clear, clean air 
stream. This flow of air, so vital to every 
flight, is furnished by Borg-Warner vac- 
uum pumps. 


“SETTING DOWN” AT CAIRO. As your 
plane sweeps in toward the field, the 
pilot touches a lever and giant rubber 
tired wheels reach for the earth. A red 
signal light winks green to let the pilot 
know the wheels are down and locked. 
This heavy landing gear is raised and 
lowered by Borg-Warner pumps no 
larger than a man’s hand. Easy does it 
as you settle to earth after 6489 miles of 
glorious air travel. 








"RUBBER BOOTS” TO sar THE WEATHER! 


Look out the window along the silver 
skin of the wings. On the forward edges 


you'll see strips of black rubber. These 
are the plane’s “rubber boots.” They 


make the going safe even under icing 
conditions. Pulsated by Borg-Warner 
precision devices, these rubber strips 
constantly break up ice as soon as it 
forms, so the rush of air can sweep it 
away. You can see them working gently 
up and down, if you watch closely! 





HOW ABOUT A TRIP TO THE MOON? Such 
trips by rocket ships, scientists tell us, 
are on the way. Americans find it easy 
to think in terms of 2500 mile an hour 
speeds. They read about “push button 
flight”. In air-minded America—who 
can say what wonders are ahead? 
Borg-Warner. will continue its -active 
partnership with the aviation industry. 
Already B-W has developed an impor- 
tant new device for jet engines. 
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Ge here are facts to make 


BORG-WARNER takes you on an international flight—shows you some 


of the new ideas that make air travel so fast, safe and enjoyable. 







Remember? The “Spirit of St. Louis” 
and the first trans-Atlantic solo flight 
... the “Winnie Mae” and its record 
trip around the world? Those were pio- 
neer feats of air travel! Aviation’s pio- 
neering still continues. 

Among the pioneer names in avia- 


tion is Pesco. This Borg-Warner com- 


pany pioneered and developed an in- 


LOADING FOR THE FOUR CORNERS OF THE EARTH. Take your choice of 44 differ- 
ent countries. Commercial planes touch them all and speed you better than five 
miles a minute . . . 16 hours from New York to England, 18 hours New York to 
Paris. The world is now about the size of Texas in point of time and you can circle it 
with ease while you relax in air conditioned comfort. Soon you'll be able to sleep 










in roomy berths, enjoy plane to ground telephone service and movies aboard. 6% 
million passengers flew 218 million miles last year. Fares are less than half what 


genious pressure loaded pump that al- 
most thinks for itself. Today no trans- 
port plane flies without this equipment. 

Product development of this kind is 
usual for Borg-Warner. It was demon- 
strated early in the automotive indus- 
try. Today 19 out of the 20 makes of 
cars use essential parts made by Borg- 
Warner. And there are many B-W 


Almost every American benefits every day from the products of B OR G - WARNE R 


they were a decade ago, The air aye is here. 


products in the agricultural, marine, 
household and industrial fields, too. All 
of them benefit by B-W’s constant aim: 
“design it better—make it better”. 

For interesting new products, new 
ideas—all made practical by sound en- 
gineering and large-scale production— 
look to Borg-Warner . . . the name be- 
hind many great names. 








Makers of essential operating parts for the automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, and 
of Norge home appliances ... these units form Borg-Warner, Executive Offices, Chicago: BQRG & BECK + 
BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT 
GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE + INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON 
* MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. * NORGE + 


NORGE-HEAT ¢ NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTION 








PARTS * WARNER GEAR « WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. * WISCONSIN TRANSMISSION. 
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CHARLES BICKFORD 








FOR THE VARSOVIANA SEQUENCE IN 
L in the SUN™ THE DANCERS 
DANCED 2 HOURS A DAY FOR 18 DAYS 


\_~ERUWALENT To OIER 100 MILES! 


Ugl- THIS DANCE SEQUENCE 
. ae LESS THAN ONE MINUTE 


IN THE FINISHED PICTURE 


DAVID O. SELZNICK 


VEL 


SUN 


JENNIFER JONES 
GREGORY PECK 
JOSEPH COTTEN 


LIONEL BARRYMORE -: HERBERT MARSHALL 
LILLIAN GISH > WALTER HUSTON 


in [Technicolor } 


COMING THIS WINTER 


A SELZNICK INTERNATIONAL PICTURE 














(Continued from Page 2) 

to be given only to countries subservient to 
the policies of Whitehall and Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Let us not forget the sufferings of 
the Greeks, the Yugoslavs, the Italians, and 
the Czechs in winning the victory over those 
who always used food as a weapon—the 
Nazis. 


S. BocexK 
Cleveland, Ohio 


‘CTI just wonder how many of those 5,998 


monkey wrenches we have sent to Commu- 
nist-dominated Albania have turned up in 
the American occupation machinery in 
Europe? .. 


LAWRENCE SAUNDERS. 
New York City 


@ ..- 23,811 coffee cups to Greece but only 
14,985 saucers. If I can subtract that means 
UNRRA is depriving 8,826 Greeks of their 
right to saucer their java. 


ANTHONY WorMSER 
Jersey City, N. J. 


@ No wonder a veteran can’t find a suit 
after scouring the city when he’s discharged 
from the Army! Some of that wool is ap- 
parently going to make uniforms for Tito’s 
army. How many United States veterans 
could be outfitted with suits _— the textiles 
you listed? 


OLIVER PAYNE 
Providence, R. I. 


The woolen goods allocated to UNRRA 
would make 4,628,500 three-piece suits. 


, ated 


Veterans’ Housing 

Your issue of Aug. 26 paints a very dis- 
couraging picture of housing conditions. In 
the same issue you state that Mr. Truman 
contemplates asking special legislation to 
allow 50,000 displaced persons to come 
from Europe to the United States. 

My thought for the week is: What the 


‘hell? Move over! 


HaroLtp W. KEEsEY 
Linthicum Heights, Md. 


@ ... There is no reason why American pro- 
duction genius should fall down on the job of 
producing enough decent homes for the 
veterans who fought so that our way of life 
and our system of free enterprise might 
survive... 


FrANK O. DOLEZAL 
San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Newsweex’s article dealing with the hous- 
ing shortage made specific reference to a 
large building program undertaken by the 
Los Angeles Turf Club at Lake Arrowhead 
and showed a photograph of new construc- 
tion at Monmouth, N. J. 


(Continued on Page 12) 

















Address all correspondence regarding gubecrip- 
tions to Circulation Department, 

Building, Broadway and 42nd Street, fe bat m9 
18, New York. Changes of Address: Send both 
old and new addresses, and allow four weeks for | 
change to become effective. Subscription Prices: | 
U.S. and Hawaiian editions: $5.00 one vear, | 
$7.50 two years, $10 three years. Foreign post- | 
age $2.00 a year. Special rate for members of | 
Armed Forces $3.50 a year. | 














BE FAIR TO YOUR HAIR 


Want better looking hair? Want to avoid the 
embarrassment of falling dandruff scales? Itch 
ing scalp? Then you need a 
Vitabrush and you need it now! 
Doctors and competent scalp 
authorities have long recom- 
mended brushéng . . . vigorous, 
frequent, regular brushing as the 
approved and sensible way Brush As = 
; j ously, frequent! 
to care for the hair. Vitabrush regularly. Brush. 
gets your scalp really clean and _ ace 
stimulates the life-giving blood jates the blood 
supply én your scalp. Not just geal 
theory—you see and feel the 
results right away. 

Vitabrush is zot a vibrator. 
It is an electric-powered scalp 
brush that makes easy, quick like Vitabrush 
and pleasant tne kind of brush- i yee 
: uces 5000 vitaliz- 
ing needed to get results.. By ing cyclic strokes 
electric power it turns 20 min- ef minute, not 
utes of tedious, tiring, hand- oa ae, ~ 
brushing into 3 minutes of 
fun. Restful, pleasant, satis- 
fying. Appreciated by the en- 
tire family. 

Vitabrush is sold on a money 
back, satisfaction - guaranteed 
offer. You need not risk a penov 
to try Vitabrush and judge for 
vourself. Don't delay. Write 
today for full information. 


Hershey Mfg. Co., 137 S. LaSalle St., 





Doctors Tell You 
Brush your scalp 
to aid your hair, 





Nothing in World 


Saves Effort, 
Time, Money 
Vitabrush turns 
drudgery of = 
care into fun. It 
takes but a few 
minutes a day. 


Chicago 
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RADIO-KEITH-ORPHEUM 
CORPORATION 


HE Board of Directors has 
declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 30 cents per share on 
the Common Stock of the Cor- 
poration payable on October 1, 
1946 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on 

September 13, 1946. 
J. MILLER WALKER 


Secretary 
August 27, 1946 
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What is growing 
depends on 
who you are 


rh 


To the manufacturer of paper, growing trees 
represent a future source of supply of wood 


pulp... the raw material for his paper. 

The magazine publisher visualizes a fin- 
ished product ... paper... flashing through 
his printing presses in a continuous stream. 

The manufacturer of refrigerators sees the 
beginnings of paper-base laminated plastics 
which when molded will form inner doors 
and breaker strips to keep cold in and heat out. 


To the fertilizer manufacturer, aware of 
the hazards to which his material is subjected 
in transit and in storage, trees represent future 
sturdy kraft paper bags, with multiple walls, 





which will assure customer satisfaction. 


Executives in the 21 basic industries which 
use St. Regis wood cellulose products discern 
the specific end product of the well-managed 
forest . . . fabricated plastic parts for autos, 
opaque printing paper for catalogs, durable 
paper bags for building products, foods and 
chemicals, or pulp for multiwall paper. 


St. Regis stockholders recognize that a fu- 
ture supply of raw material is in the making 
... keeping pace with expanding manufactur- 
ing facilities. 


On the widely spread timber holdings, consisting of over 

1,000,000 acres controlled by the St. Regis Paper Co., selective 

logging is already in practice, and each year of scientific for- 

est management brings these lands nearer to the coveted goal 

of sustained yield. Under planned management, and with E | PA R 
continually improving methods for the control of fire, insects, e 

and disease, this vast forest area is producing a perpetual 

supply of raw material for wood cellulose products. : 


St. Regis Products are sold by St. Regis Sales Corporation: NEW YORK © CHICAGO * BALTIMORE * SAN FRANCISCO 


Mlentown © Birmingham ©. Boston © Cincinnati + Cleveland © Dallas » Denver © Detroit + Franklin, Va, + Los Angeles + Nazareth, Pa. + New Orleans + No. Kansas City, Mo, 
Ocala, Fla. + Oswego © Seattle + Syracuse + Toledo + Trenton + Buenos Aires, Argentina + Sao Paulo, Brazil - IN CANADA: St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd., Montreal 





St. Regis “Tacoma” bleached and unbleached sulphate pulp . . . Multiwall Bags and Bag-filling Machines 


PRODUCTS: : ; 
... Printing, Publication and Specialty Papers . . . Panelyte — The St. Regis Structural Laminated Plastic. 














‘A Mullins Manufacturing Corporation salesman and a housewife plan a new Youngstown Kitchen with miniature models. 


























A Million Dollar Loan for an Idea?! 


T WAS a simple idea, but like most 
Licess it required financing. And fi- 
nancing, you will remember, was not 
easy to obtain back in 1937. However, 
the Mullins Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion was enthused about its idea and 
approached the Bank of Manhattan. 


The Mullins’ officers explained that 
their business was supplying automo- 
bile and appliance manufacturers with 
metal parts—car bodies, fenders, wash- 
ing-machine tubs—stamped out on at 
mass production basis. Now they 
wanted to expand into the consumer 
market with modernized steel kitchen 
units. They had a unique selling idea 
they thought would put their product 
across. 


Mullins would make small models of 
the proposed kitchen units. Salesmen, 
equipped with these models. would work 
with housewives in planning kitchen 
layouts which best fitted the buyer's 
needs. The result would be a really 
“scientifically planned” kitchen. 

The Company had been unable to 
find anyone with the vision to see the 
idea’s possibilities and supply financial 


assistance until they came to the Bank 
of Manhattan. 


This Bank immediately saw the pos- 
sibilities of the plan and loaned Mul- 
lins $1,000,000 to finance it. A distribu- 
tion organization was set up, and soon 
the new product was on the market. 
Housewives liked planning their own 
streamlined kitchens and soon thou- 
sands of units were being turned out 
every day. The Company enlarged its 
plants and added to its line. It devel- 
oped other kitchen appliances. 


Along came the war, and Mullins 
started working with the Ordnance De- 
partment. Assisted by a $5,000.000 
V-Loan from the Bank, the Company 
revolutionized the making of numerous 


war parts by substituting the Mullins 
metal stamping process for other 
slower. more expensive methods. 


Today Mullins, its V-Loan liquidated, 
is making many new types of Youngs- 
town Kitchens. And it is expanding— 
aided by another loan from the Bank 
of Manhattan. Before long, Mullins will 
add other products to their merchan- 
dise line. 


The Bank of Manhattan likes ideas. 
And it encourages firms with ideas be- 
cause it knows from experience that 
ideas—properly nurtured—mean even- 
tual growth and prosperity. This Bank 
stands ready to help such firms, not 
only with money, but with equally valu- 
able business experience and counsel. 
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DAM THE TORRENTS! Save our farms and towns from 
floods. Conserve the soil that rides unbridled rivers, 


And get the dividend of waterpower—Power for Every- 
body! 


This takes hard digging. That’s where the earth- 
moving power of International Diesel Crawler Trac- 
tors saves heavy work and cuts construction costs. With 
unbeatable operating economy they save money. With 
high efficiency they convert low cost fuel into geared- 
to-the-ground power. And they keep on working day 
and night with little attention; digging, lifting, carry- 
ing and hauling, tirelessly. 


Performance like that is what every construction 
boss wants—and International Diesels will continue 
to provide it! 

Industrial Power Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


Tune in— International Diesel Tractors and 
"Harvest of Stars” Power Units excel in logging the 
every Sunday forests; excavating for construc- 
NBC Network. See \ tion; building highways and 
newspapers for time \Y airports; mining minerals, iron, 
and station. AN and coal; drilling oil wells; 
pumping oil or water; oper- 
ating electric generators, air 
compressors, mills of many 
kinds; building and main- 
taining railroads and pow- 

ering ships, 


SE eas 


Industria! Power 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES 


Locomotives 
that pay dividends 


Diesen locomotives have proved their ability to build 
railroad revenue—to attract both freight and passenger 
business by punctual adherence to faster schedules. 


Fairbanks-Morse Locomotives pay dividends in another 
way, too—by reducing operating costs. Their 2000-horse- 
power diesel-electric generating sets are the most powerful 
on the rails. Thus in Fairbanks-Morse Locomotives there 
are fewer diesels to maintain and service. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 





Fairbanks -Morse 





A name worth remembering 





Diesel Locomotives « Diesel Engines ¢ Generators - Motors * Pumps « Scales 
Magnetos - Stokers - Railroad Motor Cars and Standpipes - Farm Equipment 
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(Continued from Page 8) 

This adverse publicity on other tracks js 
detrimental to racing and naturally has its 
effect upon all tracks. I believe you will be 
interested to know that Hollywood Park and 
undoubtedly many other tracks have volun. 
tarily abandoned building plans to aid 
veterans’ housing... 

At WEsson 


Hollywood Turf Club 
Inglewood, Calif. 











From ‘‘John Steuart Curry’s Pageant of America” 
(American Artists Group, Inc.) 


John Brown on slavery... 





The John Brown Look 


I wonder if any other NEWSWEEK readers 
were struck by the resemblance between the 4 
painting of John Brown and the photo of 
Preacher Shelby Gragg in the current issue 
(Sept 9) Twenty pages separate them- 
and a hundred years—but the same high fer- 
vor seems to galvanize both figures. 


LEONARD JUSTIN 
Boston, Mass. 





Acme 


. .. Preacher Gragg on bootleggers- 


The South Carolina Clubs 


I was profoundly interested in your report 
about South Carolina’s secession from the 
Union m defying the authority of the Su- 
preme Court (Newsweek, Aug. 26). 

I was a member of the German Reichstag 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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“Amme Kas the right idea ...serving 


party drinks in fresh, clean CUP E - 


*SAt a party, guests are always getting mixed on which drink was theirs when 
‘seconds’ come up. That’s why I like individual Dixies. They’re used only once 
then thrown away—touched by no other lips but yours. ...The most refresh- 
ing drink tastes even better in a Dixie Cup because you know the cup is clean.”’ 
























J NSPECTIO N 


That’s right, Mister, and a pretty important one, too. 
As a business man with a product to get to market 


promptly, efficiently, and economically ... you have 


to be a crack business navigator. 
And good business navigation calls for the right 


forms. They're your charts, compass and helm. And 


if they’re not correct, the movement of your product 
through various departments and operations such as 


purchasing — production—accounting — warehousing 


— inspection — receiving — shipping — wholesaling 
and retailing may be slow, inefficient and costly. 


That's why it will pay oe to check your routine 


er and record 
nae! Perhaps they’re 


outdated . . . possibly 
you're using too many 


or too few. Probably 
several of your present 


For Tastauce . 


SELLING 
“ 


ie is 


forms can be combined into one—resulting in sav- 
ings of time, labor and money. 


In the matter of more efficient forms Uarco can 
offer profitable help. For more than eed se Uarco 


has solved the form problems of hundreds of diverse 


businesses—and saved them thousands of man-hours 


and dollars in the process. Without cost or obliga- 
tion, your Uarco representative will make a thorough 


study of the routing operations of your business. 


As an expert on the whys and wherefores of effi- 
cient business forms he’ll probably be able to make 


suggestions for the improvement of your present 
forms. Suggestions that will bring to your routine 
operations more accurate control, greater speed and 
lower costs. So call your Uarco representative today. 


Or write for full details. UARCO INCORPORATED, 
sat eae Sia Oakland. Offices iz All Prin- 
cipal Cities. 








UARCO E-Z-Out Forms, Available in single unit or continuous: 


strip forms. Pre-inserted carbons that put an end to the time- 
wasting bother of lining up and adjusting carbon. Copies 


are always legible —kept together yet easy to detach, 


UARCO 


INCORPORATED 






AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 


CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS 
AND REGISTER FORMS 


SINGLE SET aaed . 
roms. BUSINESS FORMS FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 




















J.B. also delivers little storks 


J, B, Stork made a late call at the J. B. 


Jones’ Friday last to deliver a 7-pound 


daughter, The name of Paula (rather 


than Paul) has been duly recorded in 
Philadelphia’s vital statistics. 


A; IF it isn’t enough that Philadel- 
phia is already the third largest mar- 


ket in the U. S., that market is being 


increased daily by 106 births, 





Let’s gay you're a manufacturer 


and you have something worth while 


to merchandise in this vast market. 


Reaching it with your sales story is 
very easy simply because four-fifths 
of the Philadelphia families daily 
read one newspaper. 


That newspaper is The Evening 
Bulletin. It’s the home newspaper 


of this market, has the largest eve- 


ning circulation in America. It goes 


home in this city of homes and is on 


easy terms with every one in the 


household. It takes an active hand 


in the selection of family purchases. 


In Philadelphia—nearly everybody reads 


The Bulletin 















“REALLY, DEAR... 
DON’T YOU THINK IT’S TIME WE 
DID SOMETHING ABOUT THE ROOF?” 


MANY HOME OWNERS WILL never have to face a crisis like this. 
Being far-sighted, they insured their roofs once and for all 
against the ravages of weather...as well as fire, rodents, 
termites, decay ... by using K&M “Century” Asbestos-Cement 
Shingles. 

BOTH “CENTURY” ROOFING SHINGLES AND SIDING are made of 
asbestos and Portland cement—two practically indestructible 
materials that are immune to the common enemies of most 
building materials. In fact they aétually grow tougher with age. 

ATTRACTIVE AND CLEAN-CUT in appearance, “Century” Shingles and 
Siding are a sound investment—first cost is reasonable, and 
they never require expensive maintenance. A variety of styles 
are available to blend with any architectural treatment, and 
give your home more prideful looks as well as 
better all around protection. 


WRITE FOR further details about these and other 
“Century” Asbestos-Cement Building Products. 


Aatue made Asbestos... 


Keasbey & Mattison has been making it serve mankind 
since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY-> AMBLER- PENNSYLVANIA 
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(Continued from Page 12) 

before Hitler’s rise to power, and I can say 
emphatically that the tactics employed by 
the Democrats from South Carolina are pure 
Nazi tactics, quite aside from their racial 
Nazi beliefs. 

Assuming Congress would pass a new law 
directing all [labor] unions, defined as unions, 
to account publicly for their affairs, to admit, 
in the South, Negroes as equal members, and 
to hold elections of their officers and permit 
Negroes to take part in these elections on 
equal footing; assuming the unions would 
oppose that law and would lose out, the 
Supreme Court upholding it and declaring it 
constitutional; and assuming the unions 
would reorganize themselves into private 
“clubs,” as the Democratic party of South 
Carolina did, thus evading the law and defy. 
ing the Supreme Court—the howl of public 
opinion would be deafening. All unions 
would be accused of rebellion against the 
law and all constitutional authorities, and 
the senators from South Carolina would pre- 
sumably fight in the forefront against these 
Red unions dictating to the country and em- 
ploying a dirty trick to thwart a Supreme 
Court decision. 

But this is exactly what the Democratic 
party of South Carolina has done. Eight 
hundred thousand Negroes . . . have been 
deprived of their constitutional rights as 
interpreted by the Supreme Court of this 
country. It is to be hoped that the Supreme 
Court will be called upon to uphold its 
authority against the racial Nazi supermen 
from seceding South Carolina. 

GrrHartT H. SEGER 

New York City 


An Editor’s Place 

It was interesting to read that A. M. Piper, 
editor of The Council Bluffs Nonpareil, be- 
lieves editors should not take part in plan- 
ning beneficial civie projects (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 2). What good are newspapers to 
cities if their editors refuse to serve com- 
munity interests? ... 

E. T. ScHAPSMEIER 
Council Blufls, Iowa 


oor 


Off His Chest 


I was amused to read about Mr. Youchefl’s 
new hair restorer in your Aug, 26 issue. The 
poor fellow is already behind the times. In 
my subterranean Jaboratory under an aban 
doned phthlung factory’ in Patchogue, L. L, 
I have developed a new chemical, a combi- 
nation hair restorer and depilatory. Not only 
does my invention stimulate a Juxuriant 
growth of hair and painlessly and perma: 
nently remove hair at one and the same time, 
but it has the further advantages of being an 
easy-to-rub-on liquid which is completely 
colorless and odorless and not oily. In fact, 
to the skin it feels much the same as water 
and dries just as fast, leaving no visible coat- 
ing or deposit. T shall be going into produc: 
tion soon under the trade name Scalpo. 

I think you will agree that this is far more 
significant news for all those of your readers 
who have heads, bald or hairy, than any of 
these compounds which do only one thing 
at a time, 


R. Da Cuicopo 
Patchogue, L, I. 
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MORE BEAUTY Away you'll go—in MORE LIVELINESS For, when you 


style! Handsome all the way through—and want to pass a car, you pass! With its instant 
it’s really comfortable. At sundown you're pickup, Mercury seems as enthused about 
untired—ready to drive a few hours longer. going as you are. And it drives so easily! 








anh e 


MORE MILEAGE Back home you'll 
tell about the distances you made — at such 
low cost. Mercury is big, but thrifty—typi- 


cal of how it gives you more of everything! 


Oth) OF EVERYTHING YOU WANT 








Carefree vacation days—with that feeling of 
freedom you get from skimming over a ribbon of 
road. And they’re more fun than ever in a new 
Mercury—for Mercury is more in the spirit of 


“let’s go!” One long trip in a Mercury will show 


you why it’s famous for having more of everything! 


MERCURY— DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 








You'll descend the Stratocruiser’s stairway to a luxurious lower-deck lounge. 


Salon above the clouds! 


air travel with all the comforts 
of a fine hotel! Aboard the sleck 
Bocing Stratocruiscr, is built 
; j : . La 

right ito the design—from spacious 
main cabin— to superbly appointed 


Here’s 


luxury 


lounge on the unique lower deck. 


You're lifted smoothly by the same 
mighty wing that bore the incompa 
rable Bocing B-29’s on their missions 
to victory. 
and 


Great structural strength 
advanced acrodynamic design— 
fruits of Bocing’s unparalleled experi- 
ence in building 4-engine  aircraft— 
Carry this first true super-transport on 


safe, sure flight high above weather. 
Climbing or descending, superior air 
and altitude conditioning eliminates 
discomfort at any level. 

‘The Stratocruiser’s tremendous pay- 
load capacity, range, roomy comfort 
and cruising speed of 300 to 350 miles 
per hour represent a combination un- 
approached by any other airplane. Its 
amazingly low operating cost contrib- 
utes to the lower fares placing air travel 
within reach of every one. Boeing Air- 
planc Company, Seattle, Washington; 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Boeing is building fleets of Stratocruisers for these forward-looking airlines: 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS « 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES ° 


AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES ° 


SWEDISH INTERCONTINENTAL AIRLINES 


UNITED AIR LINES 


World’s biggest, most advanced 


leaves storms tar below. 


BOEING 


Ss TR ATO CR U 


transport 
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7 Fo. Your INFORMATION 
SUMMER DOLDRUMS: Associate Editor which recognized no period of placidity proved, that goes whether the President 
| Kenneth Crawford, who has been run- along the Potomac. Other specialists were and lesser officials are in residence or 
» ning the Washington bureau in the ab- soon redeployed through Washington’s vacationing or mending fences. 
F sence of Ernest Lindley, recently de- complexity of downtown administrative -- 
scribed himself as “the city editor without departments, hunting out information THE HARD WAY: We are in receipt of 
» a city.” Crawford had no sooner taken neglected in the earlier rush of recon- a letter from Primavera, Alto Paraguay, 
© over the bureau than the Supreme Court — version news. Plenty of mining has to be written by a Brother of the Sociedad 
| recessed. Then Congress adjourned, leav- done for news that lies below the surface, Fraternal Hutteriana. Our Paraguayan 
) ing only the Administrative branch on the for the significance of surface events and reader attached a pamphlet describing 
} ) job. Then President Truman went yacht- — for considered judgments from the “big _ his brotherhood 
© Ling, leaving Crawford counting his toes name officials who won't be quoted or and, incidentally, 
and idle reporters—for a few hours. who can't be located. describing the jour- 
The boys didn’t stay that way long. | Summer or winter, Washington re- ney which at least 


Some were soon busy digging out an- mains a key news capital of the world one copy of News- 
swers to queries from a New York staff and, as Crawford and his staff have weex-Pan America 


takes each week. 





























: We quote: “Who- 
: ever wants to visit 
: surennaus 14, 1044 ewsweek VOL. XXVIII NO. 12 us goes by ship to Puerto Rosario on the 
Rio Paraguay. From there he can come 
i ne iy Ce oes the 35 miles inland by the post-wagon or 
A THE MAGAZINE OF NEWS SIGNIFICANCE we can send out our own wagon . . .” 
& yo 
4 . . 
: » Oihedene TESTIMONIAL: While John Mirt, News- 
k anata Editorial Board WEEK'S new Chicago bureau chief 
ae go bureau chiet, was 
PS VINCENT ASTOR MALCOLM MUIR, Chairman ing M ag Edi Fred Vand 
A Chairman EDWARD W. BARRETT — CHET SHAW JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS greeting Managing Kaitor Fred Vander- 
si . Editorial Director Executive Editor Director, Foreign Affairs schmidt in the lobby of the Blackstone 
gg ae * * Hotel the other day, their salutations 
P D HARRIMAN FRED VANDERSCHMIDT ee see were interrupted by a procession of the 
ei E. Tr MUELLER Managing Editor Assistant Managing Editor hel £ Chi 2 aes t 
s | MALCOLM MUIR Associates: Raymond Moley, Admiral William V. Pratt, iP aad be bg ; om city ogee oe 
. | ND L. REDMOND U.S.N. Retired, John Lardner. veaded by Mayor Kelly. “Hello, John, 
| ROLA ‘ Associate Editors: William W. Boddie, John Caldwell, Kenneth Kell d Mi l , etait 
$ t pag — ee. larence Judd, Harry F. elly greete irt, longtime sleut pe 
a ane . ; alley, Tom Sears. ic; ‘ai s. Mir 
BS Goccsaee INDEX News Editor: Dorothy Woolf. Canadian Editor: John E. Thomp- porter for The Chicago D aily See M rt 
i son. Foreign Editions Editor: Niles Ww. von Wettber tao introduced his new boss, Vanderschmicdt, 
i itor: Har 3 ur . Speci r P ; . “7. . 
- « 104 Editor: Harold R. poo Executive Assistant: Frank G. and i ee view se “rP = 
| os 106 McCusker. guy who got Mirt out of my hair. Later, 
BOOKS ° e e e e e e e : “ “ 
| somone reece 7 WASHINGTON, Emest K. Lindley (Washington editor and over coffee, Kelly = John, 
' CANADIAN W eee bureau chie alter Fitzmaurice (assistant chief), Jn% 1 ‘ rote, bu 
| EDUCATION . . . 2 « « 97 Glen Bayless, Vera Clay Richasd J. Davis, Mary Gay, often didn’t ~ w - ae oer ‘ 
| FOREIGN AFFAIRS . . . 40 ~~ Re ee a Kennedy, ge es — you ve always een absolutely onest. 
“RO! caw oe alisbu: amue affer, Dorothy ler, Johr s P “? oak 
es | eb A CAPITAL :. 9 hee, Cet W Sacek Ge. Bava Weted Mirt is undecided whether to ask for a 
= | 42’ * * * 62 CHICAGO, John Mirt (chief). DETROM, Edward W, raise right now or to wait a while. 
| | MEDICINE _. s+ + «© + 100 O’Brien (chief). LONDON, Joseph S. Evans Jr. (chief sai 
y MOVIES . © 2 6 6 6 6 6 AM European correspondent), Mary B. Palmer, William A. - P 
on m }-MUSIC ..... ees 93 Wilson. PARIS, Loren Carroll (chief), Sheila Baker, THE COVER: No matter what his final 
nge. > § NATIONAL AFFAIRS... 27 Patricia Pullan, Henry P. McNulty (European Editions batti ; 2 for the 1946 season 
‘= | PAN AMERICAN WEEK. . 59 Manager), Joseph A. Barry, Robert Chevé. BERLIN, atting average : le vaw season, 
I : PRESS Aa? er ce, (ey ean coe 0 ar *. alga al ane” Po socal Suet). Ted “The Kid Williams 1S definitelv base- 
- | . « 66 iria ; , Robe aplen (chief). > wets “i A eee 
| pene ON oi oa o po TOKYO, Compton Pakenham chief }4, James: Haberlin yall’s man-of-the-year: This week biproer 
i sol eae ie ar MANILA, Karl Bachmeyer. , Horace Wads- ; : * ates _ 
. <eaeeeee - worth. ROVING PACIFIC CORRESPONDENT, Al Newman. and his Red Sox team mates  closec 
SPORTS . « 6 + ee oe Department Heads: Olga Barbi, Mary A. Barr, Marguerite In on their first 
THEATER . . » © © «© © ® Clark, Emily Coleman, James Cutter, Terry Ferrer, American League 
TRANSITION . . « « » « 60 Frances Fore, Elizabeth erm on Hom, Diane spe we 
UNITED NATIONS... . 38 Kirchner, Hilda Loveman, Ralp J wee Karl pennant since 1918. 
| | Trends and Forecasts oe gg George Y. Wells, James W. Wells, T. H. Newsweek takes 
| LABOR TRENDS ... . 84 Assistant Editors: A. T. Baker, Nathaniel Benchley, Charles special pride in this 
| PERISCOPE ... . +. © 2i - Brown, John Ferris, Fred E. Galbraith Jr., Shippen b h 
WASHINGTON TRENDS. . 24 + ig > i bog ee a ae, (Gordon cover Decause Jo n 
Hamilton, Kathleen Harriman, Diana Hirsh, Paul E. . actical- 
——— Kline, John T, McAllister, William Miller. Patricia Lardner, practical 
‘Joseph B, Phillips 52 Raney, Katharine Riggs, Evan Wylie. ly alone among na- 
en me 6G 4 Editorial Assistants: Carla Adelt, Muriel Ahern, Jean L. Baker, tional s orts col- 
ee as \ 1 Sophie Bamey Mary L. Barrett, Frances Barry, Judith . ports 
Sport Week mr eGo Birabeum, Tele de Hace, J. ea wane Coes, umnists, fearlessly 
’ Betty Casey, Lillian Chiriaka, Helen S. Davis, Dona Se a 
wisaees fis, | Mergeeemmhen cme eee pee | Eemst ter the srnn opened tha 
a8 ’ Merry Hannula, Ida Harvey, Richard C. Holden, Mary illig 0. WO ‘ ag. 
| Ernest K. Lindley. . . . 34 B. Hood, Dorothy Janson, Virginia Kelly, William C, ams & , ” tal e the fag 
* Kiefer, Edward C. Koller, Ollie La Bash, Ruth Lan- When questioned as to his cleverness 
H downe, Mary . Lewis, Ann McTague, Elizabet : “fs ; ardna akae ‘ 
| Copyright 1946 by 9d ae. Miller, Elma S. Nagle, Susan Phelps, Ruth Rascoe, with the crystal ball, Lardner makes the 
Bt gt ey Eleanor Resnick, Patricia Roane, Betty Samuels, Eliza- point that during spring training Mr. Wil- 
national Copyright Convention. Copy- beth Shaw, Dorothy Shedlock, Winifred D. Shenkel, liams and Manager Joe Cronin had 
right reserved under the Pan-American Sherwin_D. Smith. Albert S. Wall, Ruth Werthman, ‘ ooo . 
| Convention, Editorial, executive and Gerson Zelman. . learned how to get along together. Lard- 
_ Circulation offices: NEWSWEEK Build- Photo and Art Assistants: Grace Dostal, Charles D. Feeney, fi d that thi binati iust 
‘ eg p= dag Roo Ann Fitzpatrick. Frank Nigra. Nicholas J. Parrino, ner gured tha Is com bina ion Jus 
spondence rearing subscriptions t Anthony Rollo. Jack Rollo. couldn’t miss. Of course, all this is ver 
rculation Department. Newswee isher: MUIR individu: é i 
| Mberhetet Sak ese | Peet ed ilte AACOUEMU | aeugy | the same individual who blandly picked 
nsport | Address: Send both old and new ad- — may Reena pray hl Ms or po ha <4 ama) hove , t : ans wr 
| dress d allow f Kk Advertising Director: . p er is having a terrific year. 
| change to become effective, ‘Subserio: Circulotion Director: FRANK WARE only that Lardn 8 y 
| tion Prices: U S. and Hawaiian edi. Business Manager: BORDEN R. PUTNAM 
, tions $5.00 one year, $7.50 two years Production Manager: JAMES A. RICHARDS 
; by big 4 a eo $2.00 Controller: ARCHER E. CHURCH —_— 
: Aree Bence Fate for members of Manager of Foreign Editions: GIBSON McCABE W/ y 'S ° 
E R — 
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For information about plant sites in this area... 
. . write or telephone Central’s Industria: Represen- 
tatives listed below. Their files cover ‘a variety of avail- 
able properties. And they will gladly search out special 
advantages needed for your “central’’ location. 


BOSTON South Station . . . A. E. CROCKER 
CHICAGO LaSalle St. Station . H.W. COFFMAN 
CINCINNATI , 230East NinthSt. . G.T., SULLIVAN 


CLEVELAND . Union Terminal A. J. CROOKSHANK 
DETROIT . Central Terminal A. B. JOHNSON 


PITTSBURGH. P.&L.E. Terminal P. J. SCHWEIBINZ 
NEW YORK. . 466 Lexington Ave... W. R. DALLOW 
In other cities, contact our nearest Freight Agent. 
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The Water Level Route 








How big is a 
“€entral” location? 


OT ALL the 400 new plants that located on New 

York Central last year chose the great. metropol- 
itan centers this Railroad serves. Indeed, nearly half 
picked communities of under 25,000. For here, too, 
fast, efficient, dependable freight service assured them 
the advantages of a ‘‘central’’ location. 


A modern freight fleet of 135,000 cars and 3,600 
steam, electric and Diesel locomotives now speeds their 


_ products throughout an 11-state market with 52% of 


the nation’s purchasing power, and links their plants 
with ports handling 80% of America’s Atlantic Coast 
foreign trade. And all these New York Central loca- 
tions are within economical, short-haul reach of three 
quarters of this country’s bituminous coal and steel 
production, and the world’s largest, most varied 
sources of raw and semi-processed materials. 


Today, this Railroad is putting in service new high- 
speed merchandise cars, covered hopper cars, and 


other advanced types of freight equipment. For freight 
service is getting its full share of the $100,000,000 pro- 


gram of progress that spotlights the NEW in New 


York Central...adding new transportation advan- 


tages to every “central” location, large or small. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


Fieet Admiral Nimitz wants to retire. 
If he does, a likely successor is Admiral 
W. H. P. Blandy, atomic-energy and 
guided-missiles expert . . . General Brad- 
ley is being mentioned more and more 
persistently as a possible successor to 
General Eisenhower, who eventually may 
take a diplomatic post. Friends of Brad- 
ley say, however, that the Veterans Ad- 
ministrator wants a rest once his VA tour 
of duty is over . . . Washington insiders 
expect some personnel changes in the 
Budget Bureau, reflecting Budget Direc- 
tor Webb’s preference for men who think 
with President Truman that government 
spending should be cut sharply . . . Gen. 
Mark Clark would like a job as ambassa- 
dor somewhere—he doesn’t much care 
where—the next time one is open... 
Both the Army and the Navy are increas- 
ing their Russian-language classes for of- 
ficers and speeding up the courses. 


Relief for Tito? 


The Army and Navy are pressuring 
the State Department for the discon- 
tinuance of all economic aid and relief 
shipments to Yugoslavia. The State De- 
partment is willing but has yet to find 
a formula under which it can order 
UNRRA—an international organization— 
to discontinue such shipments. However, 
the department’s experts are preparing 
another blast against Marshal Tito. The 
new indictment will charge him with 
preventing American citizens of Yugo- 
slav origin from communicating with 
U.S. authorities in Belgrade. Incidental- 
ly, the department had made all arrange- 
ments for citing the Yugoslavs before 
the United Nations Security Council 
when Tito yielded to the recent U.S. 


ultimatum. On Byrnes’s orders Acting 
Secretary Dean Acheson was to super- 


‘ede Herschel Johnson as U.S. delegate 


in order to present the case. 


Encouragement for Italy 
Before meeting with President Truman, 
Count Carlo Sforza, former Italian For- 


eign Minister, secretly conferred with 
Will Clayton, Under Secretary of State 


for Economic Affairs, who told him Italy 


needn’t worry about U. S. support so long 
as men of his political thinking held the 


reins in Rome. Truman made no mention 
of this when he talked with the 74-year- 
old visiting diplomat the next day, but 
Sforza was pleasantly surprised at a cock- 
tail party in his honor that afternoon when 
White House adviser Admiral Leahy 
echoed almost word for word Clayton’s 
“message.” Veteran Italian observers dis- 
count talk of Sforza’s returning to any im- 
portant political post in Italy beyond his 
present position as one of Italy’s elder 
statesmen. Nevertheless, the Washington 
attitude is expected to hearten Rome’s 
officialdom, bewildered by the problems 
of the Paris conference. 


Peron and the U. S. 


The Latin American diplomatic colony 
in Washington is convinced that the U. S. 
has a plan afoot for early overtures to 
President Juan D. Peron of Argentina. 
The story is that the stage has been set 
behind the diplomatic scenes to bring Ar- 
gentina back into good grace as quickly 
as possible in order to align support for a 
united anti-Communist campaign in the 
Western Hemisphere. It is felt that such a 
campaign could not succeed without Ar- 
gentina’s support. 


Trivia 

President Truman’s seagoing vacation 
was even more restful than the dis- 
patches from accompanying correspond- 
ents indicated. Except for a few tele- 
phone calls from Secretary Byrnes in 
Paris, the President wasn’t bothered with 
problems of state... Rep. Andrew May’s 
Republican opponent in the Kentucky 
Congressional race is a war veteran— 
W. Howes Meade (no relation to the 
Mead committee chairman) . . . Pat 
Hurley’s chances to win the New Mexico 
Senatorial race against Senator Chavez 
are looking up, and professional gamblers 
are now betting even money . . . Elliott 
Roosevelt received $25,000 for the series 
of four articles excerpted by Look mag- 
azine from his book, “As He Saw It.” 





Trends Abroad 


A secret Communist document which 
has fallen into the hands of Allied officials 


in Germany adds evidence of the revival | 


of the Comintern. The document consists 
of recent orders to German Communists 


‘by Jacques Duclos, the French party 


leader, and is written on a new Comintern 
letterhead . . . Some of General Mac- 


Arthur's staff predict that by next sum- 
mer, after U.S. officers have finished 
training a Philippine division, most U. S. 














troops will be withdrawn from the islands 
. . . Russian allegations that Britain is 
arming Turkey aren’t causing much con- 
cern in London. The British shipped some 
arms to the Turks during the war and 
have sold surplus material to them since 
but not on a large scale. 


Italy’s Missing Machines 


Watch for an Italian demand that 
Russia return Italian industrial equipment 
which the Germans took from Northern 
Italy during the war and shipped to 
Austria, where the Russians found—and 
kept—most of it. The most valuable equip- 
ment was taken from the Fiat and Monte- 
catini plants. Moscow is pledged to re- 
store such loot but has shown no signs 
of intending to do so in this case. The 
Italians say the equipment the Red Army 
seized in Austria is worth more than the 
$100,000,000 Moscow is demanding in 
Italian reparations. 


Independent Mongolia 


Although Outer Mongolia, seeking ad- 
mission to the United Nations, has been 
described as an independent country, its 
delegates arrived in New York carrying 
ordinary Soviet passports issued in Mos- 
cow. Similarly, Ukrainian and White 
Russian representatives travel on Moscow- 
issued passports. 


German Opinion 


AMG officers in Germany are privately 
concerned over the views on democracy 
expressed by 162 prominent Germans in 
a recent opinion poll. The replies showed 
a high percentage professed faith in de- 
mocracy—but in many cases for odd or 
opportunistic reasons. Some said democ- 
racy would speed the day when Germany 
could regain its “national honor,” inter- 
preted as an ominous term. Others said 
democracy would be good for business. 
Only half of those questioned thought it 
would be possible to establish a German 
democracy along the lines of Western 
liberal governments. One-fifth said they 
didn’t know what they thought on this 


point. The others replied with either a 
definite or a qualified “No.” 


Anglo-Egyptian Accord 
Top British sources expect the new 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty to be signed soon, 


probably within the next few weeks. Lon- 
don’s insistence on continuing the con- 


ditions of the less favorable twenty-year 
treaty of 1936 unless Cairo yielded on 
some points has cleared the atmosphere, 
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they believe, and only some unforeseen 


development could disrupt proceedings. 
Negotiators are working out terms, ex- 
pected to be reasonably acceptable to the 


Egyptians, which would permit the return 


of British troops in emergencies. The 
Egyptians have dropped their demand 
that the Sudan, now governed jointly, be 


incorporated into Egypt. 


Rumania’s Diplomats 
An imposing Rumanian Legation staff 
is en route from Bucharest and Paris to 


the U.S. Composed of more than 30 per- 
sons, the group is headed by Michael 


Ralea, who will serve as Rumanian Minis- 


ter in Washington, and includes Premier 
Groza’s daughter, a chief of protocol, 
three chauffeurs, and half a dozen serv- 


ants. Although State Department archives 
contain pictures of Ralea marching in 
front of a Nazi honor company and others 


showing him engaged in deep conversa- 
tion with Dr. Ley, the former Nazi Labor- 


front leader, Ralea is a member of Premier 
Groza’s party and is now billed as an 


outstanding Rumantan liberal, 


Gesture for Sweden 


Although Stockholm officially rejected 


U.S. objections to its new trade pact 
with Russia, Swedish private reaction was 


another story, Swedish businessmen had 
tacitly invited the U. S. to intervene. They 


informed the American Embassy in Stock- 
holm that their government, like them- 


selves, thought the Russian proposals 


onerous but hesitated to reject them. The 
U.S. note was a bracer which, however 
welcome, could not be acknowledged, 


since Sweden wants to live in accord with 


its powerful Soviet neighbor. 


Foreign Notes 


Maxim Litvinoff, recently dismissed 
from his post of Vice Minister for Foreign 


Affairs, appeared at a Moscow function 
last week in civilian clothes and confided 
to a diplomatic associate that he was “glad 
to resume his role as a private citizen of 
the Soviet Union.” Litvinoff’s colleague 
Ivan Maisky, whose dismissal has been 
rumored, was present at the same function 
still wearing a foreign-office uniform . . . 
Emperor Hirohito has been prodded to 
get rid of the remaining 808 members 
of the imperial court police. In line with 
MacArthur’s policy trimming Hirohito’s 
household budget the number of court 
employes has been cut from some 8,700 
to 4,700 . . . Cholera has broken out in 
Hiroshima, Strict quarantine has been 


slapped on some of the neighboring sea 
ports . . . President-elect Miguel Aleman 


of Mexico has hired a high-priced U. S. 
public-relations firm to handle his forth- 
coming official visit to the U. S. 


-=- 


Rail Receivership Muddle 


A special Senate subcommittee head: 
ed by Senator Myers of Pennsylvania, 
hopes this fall to ferret out the cause of 





the present railroad receivership muddle. 
Red tape, bickering, and repeated delays 


have kept 74 railroads in receivership, 
some of them for as long as twelve years. 


If Myers's probe can go far enough on the 


money it has been allotted, it will try to 
find out why there is so much squabbling, 
learn if present participants are profiting 


unduly, and find out how to simplify the 


difficult task of getting a railroad out of 
receivership. 


New Airport Program 


The Civil Aeronautics Authority is not 
planning to tackle the troublesome prob- 


lems of congestion and inadequate fa- 
cilities at big-city airports in its new 


$500,000,000 construction program. It © 


considers the main job is to build small 


airfields. Deputy’ Administrator Stanton 
believes there is no sure answer yet re- 
garding what to do about metropolitan 
airports, but he thinks that it may eventu- 


ally be found in a network of smaller air- 
ports, located around each big air traffic 
center. 


Aviation Notes 
Aviation circles are concerned about 


the cutback in the research and develop- 


ment programs of the armed forces re- 
sulting from budget reductions. In con- 
trast they point to Britain’s stepped-up 
program involving construction of a 
$100,000,000 research establishment . . . 


Housing Expediter Wyatt is putting pres- 
sure on some aircraft manufacturers to 


' ' 7 ' 
get them into the production of prefabri- 
cated aluminum houses . . . Reflecting the 
increasing concentration of airline activi- 


ties in Washington-mainly rate cases and 
route applications—American Airlines is 
moving its public-relations department to 
the capital . . . Cleveland, recent scene 


of the first postwar national air races, 
now is preparing for the first industry- 
sponsored national aircraft show Nov. 15- 


24. It will occupy 500,000 square feet in 
the former Fisher bomber assembly plant 
at the Cleveland Airport . . . The AAF 
will unveil several types of guided mis- 
siles this fall. They will probably be 
demonstrated to the press at a Utah prov- 


ing ground. 


Business Footnotes 


Insiders say that Senator Wheeler, de- 
feated in the Montana primary, can have 
the vacancy on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the asking . . . Look for 
Benson Ford, Henry II’s brother, to be- 
come head of the Lincoln-Mercury di- 
vision of the Ford Motor Co... . Eugene 
Meyer, president of the International 
Bank, has been sizing up the money 
market before floating the bank’s first 
security issue. He believes the bank won’t 
need to go as high as a 34% interest rate 
to sell an issue of 30 to 40 years’ maturity 

. Ceiling prices on automobiles, jeeps, 
and other motor vehicles soon may be cut 
in Canada to offset the price advantages 
dealers gained when the Canadian dollar 
was recently restored to parity with the 


U.S... . Canadian financial circles re- 


port savings deposits and money circu- 
lation have reached all-time highs. 


Movie Lines 


Pcck Sinatra may play the lead in 
an M-G-M production “Good Old Sum- 


‘ ” 
mer Time” based on the life of Ceorge 
Evans, minstrel of the early 1900s .. . 
Fred MacMurray and Claudette Colbert 


are the final choices to co-star in Univer: 
sal’s production of “The Egg and I”... , 


The recent government antitrust decree 
requiring auction selling of pictures to 


exhibitors has stimulated reissues of old 


films. Hollywood shelves are crammed 
with new top-grade pictures, but pro- 





ducers hesitate to release them until they i 


see how the distribution system works 
. . . Casting difficulties have prompted 
Selznick to cancel plans for filming 


Thomas Wolfe's “Look Homewaid, 


Angel.” The completed script is being of- 
fered for sale . . . Laraine Day is likely to 
appear with Jimmy Stewart in RKO’s 


“Magic Town,” replacing Loretta Young, 


whose health requires at least a three 
months’ rest. 


Radio Notes 
Christopher Lynch, Irish tenor protégé 


of the late John McCormack, will soon be 
introduced to American audiences on the 


Firestone Hour, where he will co-star with 
Eleanor Steber . . . Parker Pen will 


sponsor Information Please in the 10;30 


Wednesday-night slot on CBS. Producer 
Golenpaul won a last-minute fight to retain 
“straight” commercials rather than change 


to a type worked into the show... Eddie 
Cantor’s old friends George Burns and 
Gracie Allen will be his first guest stars 


when he returns to the: air this month , ,. 
Don’t expect Basil Rathbone back as 
radio’s Sherlock Holmes; he’s planning to 
appear on Broadway. Possible replace- 


ments are Claude Rains or Henry Daniell. 


Book Notes 


The Book-of-the-Month Club is trying 
to work out a nonprofit deal to distribute 
to its members John Hersey’s story of the 
atom bombing of Hiroshima, most of 
which appeared in The New Yorker mag- 
azine. It will be published by Knopf in 
November . . . George Palmer Putnam is 
working on a biography of the late Cap- 
tain Bob Bartlett, skipper of Peary’s 
Arctic ship . . . “Nuremberg Diary,” an 
account of the Nazi war trials, is being 
prepared by Dr. G. M. Gilbert, U.S. 
Army psychologist at the jail in Nurem- 
berg... The lite story of the Cleveland 
Indians’ Bob Feller, including chapters on 
pitching technique and many _photo- 
graphs, will be published in the spring . .. 
Nevil Shute’s novel, “Vinland the Good,” 
appearing this fall, will be in movie-script 
form. In “The Checker Board,” another 
new book due early next year, Shute 
tackles the problem of Negro-white re- 
lationships with a story set in England. 
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Everybody comes to Statler. Once it was Mr. A. A. 
e Aladdin & genie. Somehow Statler service seemed to 


confuse the genie, Every time he tried to do something 


for his boss one of Statler’s efficient staff was ahead of 
him. When you're a guest at Statler you really area guest. 

















The Statler bath amazed them both... all that steamy 
e hot water, the extra-lathery soap, and the snowy-white 


towels, When the genie drew a glass of crystal clear ice 


water right out of a tap he almost fainted. “Gosh,” 
he said, “I’ve never even heard of this trick!” 








3 Bedtime came, and the genie whipped up a flying 
@ carpet with a built-in sleeping bag. But Aladdin just 
sneered, ““Look, genie, Statler’s mattress has 537 built- 


‘ ‘ ‘ 

in coil springs, and softer floating-comfort than any- 
thing you ever dreamed up, so ‘magic’ that moth-eaten 
rug out of here,” 
































Alles rel 








NSS. 
4 Next morning the genie wanted to order breakfast, but 
e Aladdin said “‘NO,”’ and ordered it from Statler room 


J ‘ 6.8 
service. It arrived piping hot, there was plenty of coffee, 
and the eggs were just the way Aladdin liked them. 
The genie was furious! 




















35. That night, after a delicious Statler dinner, the genie 

@ tried to call up an orchestra and some entertainers, 
but Statler had signed them first. “I’M JINXED,” 
cried the genie, and vanished. But Aladdin just smiled; 
he liked everything at the Statler. And we think you 
will, tool 

















HOTELS STATLER IN 


BOSTON $3.85 BUFFALO $3.90 CLEVELAND $3.00 
DETROIT $3.00 ST. LOUIS $3.00 WASHINGTON $4.50 


STATLER-OPERATED 
HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA $3.85 HOTEL WILUAM PENN $3.85 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


Rates Segin at Prices Shown 


SHARE A MEAL— SAVE A LIFEI 
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The stock-market drop does not foreshadow a business de- 
pression, in the opinion of government economists. An off-the- 
record survey shows ‘this to be an emphatic consensus. 


Market quotations no longer influence general business and 
credit conditions as they did in 1929, when a selling panic 
touched off the country’s worst depression, these analysts say, 
because they represent cash investment. 


A rising curve of industrial production, retail business, and 
government income is in prospect for the next few months 
regardless of stock quotations, these economists insist. They 
concede the possibility of a recession in some lines next spring. 


Inflation rather than deflation is still the government’s pre- 
occupying fear. 


The Yugoslav airplane incident is credited by State Depart- 
ment officials with clearing the international air somewhat. 
American reaction was so angry that even the Kremlin, which 


has been skeptical about Byrnes’s public support, couldn’t 
miss it. 


Reports of serious unrest within the U.S.S.R. are now believed 
too persistent and credible to be discounted. This unrest is 
believed to explain, in part at least, Russia’s international 
sword rattling. The Russian Government needs something to 
divert attention from domestic troubles. 


Russia will continue to bait the Western democracies but will 
not willingly provoke war in the foreseeable future, if Ameri- 
can Officials are reading the signs aright. 


Behind “postponement” of the third atom-bomb test lies at 
least one unannounced reason—reluctance to tie up a large 
fleet unit in the Pacific while the international situation remains 
so uncertain in Europe and the Middle East. Many experts 
doubt the deep-water test will ever be conducted. 


Truman may intervene in the Anderson-Porter feud over food 
prices. His influence is expected to be on the side of Porter, 
the OPA, and tighter control. 


Administration. officials fear that rising prices, accompanied by 
seasonal shortages of meat and butter, will become a serious 
handicap to Democratic Congressional candidates in November 
unless Truman steps in to check what they consider Anderson’s 
excessive generosity to farmers. 


Recontrol of dairy products is still a possibility although not 
an immediate prospect. The Decontrol Board is studying the 
prices of butter, milk, ice cream, and milk products. 


The sugar shortage will become more serious. A number of 
factors are conspiring to this end: the seamen’s strike, the 
freight-car shortage, and the strike in Hawaiian fields. 


Sugar prices will go up more because the Cuba-U. S. agree- 
ment ties the price of Cuban sugar to an American cost-of-liv- 
ing index. 


More men’s suits will be in the market shortly. Approximately 
1,000,000 suits will be made from 7,000,000 yards of surplus 


———.. 


Army and Navy fabric sold to the men’s clothing industry, 
About 10,000 should reach retail racks this month. 


Veterans will get a preference in the sale of these suits under 
an industry plan. Certain manufacturers have agreed to re- 
stock retailers suit-for-suit as sales to veterans are certified. 


The old ratio of 60% men’s clothing to 40% women’s is to be 
reestablished. During the war the ratio was 50-50. A labor 
shortage in men’s clothing factories is still an obstacle. 


A settlement in China is still considered possible in the State 
Department. Far Eastern experts believe that two months of 
fighting may convince’ both factions that neither can achieve 
its aims by force and that General Marshall’s arguments for 
compromise may yet prevail. 


The Nationalist clique is blamed by Washington for starting 
the present war, but Communist -provocation is admitted. Mos. 
cow’s ability to use the Communists to prolong the fighting and 


disrupt unity also is recognized, but the Russians are cur- 
rently more generous with advice than with arms. 


Chiang Kai-shek has been advised that he must give the Com- 
munists a chance to make good their professions of reform be- 
fore the U.S. will commit itself to long-term aid. If, once ad- 
mitted to the government, they follow a Moscow revolutionary 
line, then U.S. help for Chiang will be forthcoming without 
reservation. 

. “ 


Bitter interservice conflict between the ground and air forces 
is boiling to the surface again. Each accuses the other of re- 
fusing to cooperate in procurement. 


A policy directive from Truman probably will be required to 
restore some semblance of peace. 


Both services meanwhile are worrying about an impending cut 
in the over-all size of the Army. The War Department must 
now pay GI terminal-leave bonuses out of its budget. To 
make ends meet, therefore, it will have to cut enlisted per- 


sonnel by 100,000 to 200,000 this year, 


The campus housing shortage is becoming more desperate 
because so many veterans are taking their families to college 
with them. About 25% of all GI’s going to school full time are 
married. More than half of part-time GI students have wives 
and 25% have children. 


} 
President Truman’s disinclination to run in 1948 is still dis- 
turbing Robert Hannegan and other Democratic politicians. 
While they feel that loyalty to party and friends will prevail 


in the end over personal considerations, even the shadow of 
uncertainty is bothersome. ; 


Truman’s campaign activity this fall will be confined to Kansas 
City and New York, unless present plans are altered. Demo- 
cratic managers profess to be confident that they can retain 
control of Congress without additional help from the President. 


Congressional campaign-investigating committees look for a 
busy fall. They anticipate sensational charges of irregularity in 
several close states. However, complaints about primaries in , 
Tennessee, Missouri, and Mississippi may fizzle out. 
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Of all the things in 
this world, only meteorites have 


been higher than the jet propelled 
devices that will patrol the strato- 
sphere—more than fifty miles up! 
—and bring back scientifically 
accurate observations. From this 
data, meteorologists expect, eventu- 
ally, to make the weather prediction 
in your daily newspaper as factual 


as the announcement of what’s 





—» Headquarters: AKRON, OHIO—Other Domestic Plants at: Wabash, Indiaad 
(Mechanical Goods) * Pasadena and Azusa, California (Aerojet Engineering Corporation) 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio » Waco and Baytown, Texas » Jeannette, Pennsylvania 
Barnesville, Georgia » Foreign Plants in: Mexico (2) * Chile * Venezuela * Portugal 





The Weather Man is in Conference 


oe+ 90 MILES UP! 


coming tomorrow...or next week 


...to your neighborhood movie. 


Its value to agriculture, transporta- 
tion and retail trade is estimated at 
more than a billion dollars a year. 
Every housewife will profit, too, and 
every taxpayer whose community 


ever had to foot the bill for an 


unexpected storm. 


Aerojet Engineering Corporation 


and the General Tire and Rubber 
Company of California—two of our 
subsidiaries—are providing the 


industrial “know-how” for this 


practical experiment in meteorol- 
ogy. It is another example of 
General’s program of collaboration 
with scientists in many fields to 
provide the proving ground for 
theories that promise better means 


of living. 
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“Mr. Mack... two sahibs to see you in reference to t 


Saudi Arabia franchise.” 
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sheep delivered. In Kansas City, seven 

independent packers closed down; one of 
. > . 

the city’s biggest packers slaughtered no 
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THE REPUBLIC: Plenty of Nothing 


If there is anything more uncertain 
than war, it appeared last week that it 
was peace. All the average American 
knew was that he knew nothing about to- 
morrow. For the man who came back 
from his Labor Day week end with his 
sleeves rolled up the events were com- 
pletely mystifying: 

@ On Tuesday, Sept. 3, the New York 
stock market, once the bellwether of 
American prosperity, took a nose dive un- 
precedented since the 1937 recession (see 


Business), By the time the market had 
closed, the Dow-Jones industrial average 
had declined 10.5 points; the losses 
ranged from 2 to 17 points, Of a total of 


1,075 stock issues traded during the day, 
986 closed lower, 57 unchanged, and only 


James F. Byrnes, made a far-reaching 
statement of United States foreign policy 
that could be either the cornerstone or 
the stumbling block for world peace for 
years to come (see Foreign Affairs). Its es- 
sence: the establishment of a stronger 
new Germany than had originally been 
projected. But whether it would be a 
comerstone or a stumbling block depend- 
ed on the Soviet Union. What Russia 
would do no one knew. 


In creature comforts and necessities, 


the picture was no more certain, At the 
week end, black-market operators ap- 
peared to have taken over most vital 
building materials and were once more 
moving into meat. 

A New York Times survey estimated 


cattle and only 21 hogs, declaring “we're 
virtually out of business.” 

Reason: On Sept. 10 OPA price ceil- 
ings on meat would be restored. 


wows 


STRIKES: Sunk at Anchor 


America’s great harbors, only a few 
days earlier astir with the promise of post- 
war-trade revival, fell into sudden, 
stunned disuse last week. Seattle and 
San Francisco, Baltimore and New York, 
Mobile and Houston—every port on the 
Gulf, Atlantic, and Pacific—lay silent, 
piers dark, ships immobilized in their 


berths, cargoes piled high on the docks, 

A few ferries and excursion steamers 

churned through deserted waters, 
Waterfront picket lines—more often 


than not a mere token patrol by one man 
with one placard—told the story at a 





International 


Striking AFL seamen bring on the nation’s worst shipping tie-up and give New York, its No. 1 port, the look of a “dead forest” 


32 higher. The reasons advanced for the 
break varied almost as much as the de- 
clines. Nobody knew. 


€ On Thursday, Sept. 5, virtually with- 
out warning the greatest maritime strike 
in the nation’s history descended like a 
pall on every port from Portland, Maine, 
to Seattle, Wash. How long it would last, 
or how deep would be the scars on the 
economic structure, nobody knew. 


€ On Friday, Sept. 6, in Stuttgart, Ger- 
many, this nation’s Secretary of State, 


that 75 per cent of building materials 
now pass through the black market. The 
prospect was that soaring prices, govern- 


ment regulations, and delays would soon. 


bring home building to a standstill. 


Both OPA and livestock industry of- 


ficials forecast an unparalleled meat 
shortage as most cattle began moving 
through the black market and_ stock- 
yards were once again virtually empty. 
On Sept. 7, Chicago stockyards reported 
a new all-time low in livestock receipts, 


with only 200 cattle, 300 hogs, and 800 


glance. The 43,000 members of the Sea- 
farers International Union and the Sailors 
Union of the Pacific, East and West 
Coast cousins under the AFL, were out on 
strike. For the nation, their walkout was 
not without its special ironies: (1) Unlike 
the noisy rumblings which preceded the 
narrowly averted CIO maritime strike 
three months ago (NEwsweEEK, June 19), 
it came almost without warning; (2) it 
presented the odd spectacle of unions 
and shipowners united in a clash with 
a Federal agency, the Wage Stabilization 
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Board, and (3) it had the 
wholehearted and active sup- 
port of the AFL’s traditionally 
bitter rival, the CIO maritime 
unions. 

More aptly than at any time 
since the postwar strike up- 
heaval started the overworked 
word “paralysis” applied. 
Counting members of two 
striking unions plus fellow 
seamen out in sympathy, an 
estimated half-million men— 
practically, the shipping in- 
dustry’s entire labor forces— 
had “hit the bricks.” 

The Strangle Hold: Like 
Elijah’s cloud no bigger than 
a man’s hand, portents of the 
SUP-SIU walkout had seemed 
negligible to a public eager 
for a strike breather. Out- 
roared by CIO sailors in their 
rambunctious wage fight in 
June, the two AFL unions 
had soon afterward quietly 
concluded their own collec- 
tive bargaining with shipown- 
ers. The CIO had managed 
to win a wage raise of $17.50 
a month; the AFL seamen 
won that plus an additional 
$5 per month for the West 





OUR OWN IRON CURTAIN FALLS 








Coast union (SUP) and $10 
for the East Coast union 
(SIU). Most of the ships which were 
involved were still government-owned, 
hence Wage Stabilization Board approval 
was needed. 

On Aug. 23, in a decision barely noted 
in the press, the WSB rejected the union- 
shipowner agreement by a 4-to-2 vote. 
Granting $22.50 and $27.50 boosts to 
AFL seamen while giving their CIO col- 
leagues only $17.50, the board majority 
ruled, was a “stepladder approach.” To 
sanction so “inflationary” a move as con- 
sistent with the wage-stabilization pro- 
gram “would be to deny the existence of 
any such program.” 

The board’s AFL member, Walter J. 
Mason, wrote a dissenting opinion which 
provided the strike’s theme. “A policy is 
being fostered,” Mason charged, “to de- 
stroy free collective bargaining and at the 
same time succeed in maintaining a large 
measure of government control.” SUP- 
SIU members bitterly took it from there. 
A spate of union handbills assailed 
“meddlesome bureaucracy.” Last-minute 
Washington pacifying failed. A strike call 
went out for Thursday, Sept. 5, despite 
the WSB’s agreement to rehear and re- 
consider the case on Tuesday, Sept. 10. 

Within 24 hours, both union and Mari- 
time Commission agreed that the walkout 
was a 100 per cent success. Each source 
had its own figure for the total number of 
ships laid up—the union, 2,534, the com- 
mission, 1,144. But breakdowns by cities 
provided ample proof: Baltimore, 94, 
New Orleans, 22, Norfolk-Hampton 
Roads, 100, New York, 344, Mobile, 30, 
Seattle, 28, Los Angeles, 33, San Fran- 


Les—The New York Daily News 


cisco, 99, Philadelphia, 91. Except for 
tankers, whose crews the striking unions 
ordered to stay on the job, incoming pas- 
senger ships and cargo ships bearing 
perishable foods, and outgoing ships 
whose crews had already signed articles, 
no shipping, either foreign or American, 
moved. 

Sailor’s Dead Harbor: Trade chan- 
nels felt immediate repercussions. To pre- 
vent a jam, the railroads embargoed all 
rail freight shipped to coastal ports, with 
a few exceptions which included con- 
signments for the armed forces. The ban 
came none too soon; as it was, 15,000 to 
20,000 loaded rail cars furnished a bot- 
tleneck for port cities. Railway Express 
agents rejected shipments addressed to 
export brokers in New York and Boston. 
Unless the strike were settled soon, gov- 
ernment officials warned, Americans 
would suffer a severe shortage of sugar, 
other food imports, and vital raw mate- 
rials. UNRRA had its separate headache: 
125 ships were waiting in fifteen ports to 
take on some 288,000 tons of relief food. 

New York, the biggest of all ports, was 
confronted with an extra crisis. Already 
plagued by a trucking strike, it watched 
helplessly on Saturday as a sympathy 
walkout by crews of 2,200 tugboats add- 
ed the specter of an acute food and fuel 
shortage. Touring the giant harbor, John 
Hawk, strike organizer in the East, 
viewed his handiwork with satisfaction: 
“It looks like a dead forest with all the 
booms in the air.” 

In San Francisco, Harry Lundeberg, 
head of both the SUP and SIU, shrugged 


off a call from Secretary of Labor Lewis 
Schwellenbach in Washington asking him 
to confer with a personal representative 
flying out for the purpose. “To hell with 
Schwellenbach,” another SUP officer 
snapped. A third promised: “We're going 
to tie up every pier in every port in the 
United States until we get our cabbage.” 

As the unions began talking in terms of 
general strike to enforce their demands, 
the White House chose to “wait and see.” 
At the height of the CIO maritime crisis 
in June, the President had openly threat- 
ened to use the Army, Navy, and Coast 
Guard to keep the ships afloat; he had 
even taken the precaution of having the 
Coast Guard suspend discharges and the 
Navy line up veterans and ex-merchant 
mariners who were available. If Mr. Tru- 
man had any such plans now, he kept 
them a deep secret. 


Significance-——~— 


With unions and shipowners presenting 
the unusual picture of a united front, 
Washington finds itself in an embar- 
rassing dilemma. No longer able to act 
the conventional role of arbitrator be- 
tween two opposing blocs of private citi- 
zens, it has instead become the target of 
their joint ire—in effect, an active pro- 
tagonist in a major labor dispute. 

The SIU-SUP walkout offers a peculiar 
variation on the theme of strikes “against 
the government.” By protesting the WSB 
decision, both unions and shipowners 
are making the blunt charge that the gov- 
ernment’s right hand does not know what 
its left is doing—that the WSB has gone 
counter to the fundamental principle of 
collective-bargaining as laid down in the 
Nattonal Labor Relations Act. 

Added to this legalistic problem Wash- 
ington has even a more realistic one. 
Should the WSB reverse itself, the Ad- 
ministration knows it will be inviting a 
further wave of wage demands. If the 
AFL wins its wage boost, the CIO will 
have a good bludgeon for demanding 
even a higher wage schedule. Recogni- 
tion of this is back of Washington’s cur- 
rent hesitation. Perched on a tightrope, 
it faces an unhappy prospect—the break- 
up of its already tottering wage “stabili- 
zation” policy, or a disastrously-prolonged 
strike that will not only be damaging eco- 
nomically, but politically. 


Idle Trucks 


Worse than the shipping strike for New 
York City’s 7,800,000 persons was the 
AFL Teamsters’ week-old trucking strike. 
When revolting rank-and-filers on Sunday 
rejected Mayor William O’Dwyer’s com- 
promise proposals and threatened to stop 
even trucks heretofore unmolested, the 
city faced paralysis. Prospects: No bread, 
butter, milk or meat, exhaustion of ciga- 
rette supplies, closing down of the city’s 
garment, publishing and other industries, 
reduction of newspapers, which had al- 
ready dropped display advertising, to 
throw-away size. 
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RACIAL: Miidchen and Negro 


The European’s easy acceptance as 
social equals of men whose skins differ 
from his own in color has long been fa- 
miliar to Americans abroad. The second 
world war, which flushed the European 
theater with 181,620 Negro-American 
troops, spotlighted the question again. 
In Britain alone, Eriglish girls bore an 
estimated 1,500 illegitimate babies to 
Negro GI’s. 

Last week, Ebony, a slick-paper Negro 
magazine (price 25 cents; circulation 
400,000) modeled after Life, revealed in 
its October issue the extent of the trend 
in Germany. For its leading article, the 
magazine devoted six: pages to photo- 
craphs showing Negro soldiers and pretty 
German frauleins in intimate association 
at dances, in enlisted men’s clubs, and on 
swimming parties. But more importantly, 
as a pro-interracial article written and 
edited by Negroes in the United States 
(Chicago), it showed clearly and unmis- 
tukably that the European’s racial tol- 
erance had posed a problem for Amer- 
icans that will not be forgotten with the 
war or with the return of Negro sol- 
diers from service overseas. 

“Some 25,000 of the black men whom 
the Fihrer once derisively called “semi- 
apes’” said Ebony, “.. . are today among 
the 350,000 Americans occupying Ger- 
many ... Strangely enough, here, where 
once Aryanism ruled supreme, Negroes 
are finding more friendship, more respect, 
and more equality than they would back 
home—either in Dixie or on Broadway ... 
\ace hate has faded with better acquaint- 
ance and interracialism in Berlin flour- 
ishes. Many of the Negro GI’s in the Ger- 
man capital are from the South, and find 
that democracy has more meaning on the 
Wilhelmstrasse than on Beale Street in 
Memphis.” 

Der Schwarz Amerikaner: “Many 
German girls between 18 and 26 have 
a steady Negro boy friend. Most of them 
become friendly with soldiers out of self- 
interest, to get cigarettes, coffee, soap, 
and other rare items. But before long, 
many find their colored GI friends good 
companions and sometimes fall in love, 
although they know that one day their 
‘schwarz Amerikaner’ will be leaving to 
go back to the States . . . Result has been 
an overwhelming flood of requests by 
Negro enlistees for service in Europe, 
particularly in Germany. 


“While Negro troops have found their _ 


relations with Germans smooth and tran- 
quil, the opposite is true of their con- 
tacts with white American soldiers. With 
the war over and the desperate need for 
manpower on the wane, cordiality be- 
tween colored and white GI’s has ebbed 
accordingly. Biggest point of friction re- 
volves around the ‘frauleins’, not only be- 
Cause some white Americans resent as- 
sociation of Negroes and German girls 
but also because colored Yanks represent 
for white soldiers substantial competition 
in the ‘romance’ department . . . There 














“, «» Many German girls between 18 and 26 have a steady Negro boy friend . . .” 











“, . « Where once Aryanism ruled supreme, Negroes are finding . . . more equality” 
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Seattle Times 
Trial by Fire: On Mercer Island near Seattle 
last week, hand pumps proved unequal to a fire 
which leveled the home of A. M. Berchard, ex- 
merchant seaman, and his wife. “When you have 
a fire here on the island,” Berchard shrugged, “you _ fall. 


just stand around and watch it burn.” The couple 
lost $4,500 in clothes, war bonds, and new furniture. 





the entire staff to scrubbing 
and cleaning while the Presi- 
dent was away. The new au- 
tomatic elevator was in oper- 
ation. The Secret Service had 
relaxed a little: it had de- 
cided that the peace was se- 
cure enough to lift the war- 
time rule banning the public 
from East Executive Avenue, 
which runs between the 
White House and the Treas- 
ury Department. 

Back at his desk, Mr. Tru- 
man wasted no time. The first 
order of business was to bring 
himself up to date on the 
Paris conference. He talked 
with Secretary of State 
Byrnes by transatlantic phone 
for the first time in ten days 
and consulted with Acting 
Secretary of State Will Clay- 
ton. Then he got down to rou- 
tine matters. In the course of 
the week, the President: 


@ Stated he liked the Mead- 
Lehman ticket in New York 
and intended to say all the 
nice things he could about it 
(see page 31). 


@ Talked politics with politi- 
cians from Pennsylvania, 
Montana, and Indiana and 
announced plans for one or 
two campaign speeches, but 
no barnstorming tour, this 


€ Announced that he had no 
intention of calling a special 
session of Congress to act on 





have been several clashes resulting in 
fatalities . . . 

“Marriages are prohibited by War De- 
partment orders and [Gen. Joseph] Mc- 
Narney, United States commander in 
Europe . . . is not known to be friendly 
to Negroes. He has openly expressed his 
attitude in his statement: ‘It will be one 
hundred years before the Negro will de- 
velop to a point where he will be on a 
parity with white Americans.’ 

“To Germans, that kind of talk is fa- 
miliar; it echoes the shrill hysterics of* 
Hitler . . . They listened to the Nazi boss 
and paid with blood and tears. Some won- 
der if America will not pay the same price 
in heeding the racist doctrines spread by 
men like General McNarney.” 


, al 


PRESIDENT: Summer’s End 


After eighteen days of loafing, Wash- 
ington and the Presidency seemed more 
attractive to Harry S. Truman last week. 
He had left feeling tired as never before. 
Now, he told reporters as he disembarked 
from the yacht Williamsburg, on Labor 
Day: “I never felt better in my life.” 

Bouncing up the White House steps he 
tound the executive residence spick and 
span. Housekeeper Mary Sharp had put 


” 


price control or housing. 

@ Received the new Argentine Ambassa- 
dor, Dr. Don Oscar Ivanissevich (see 
page 59). 

@ Postponed indefinitely the $35,000,000 
Test Charlie, the deep underwater atom- 
bomb explosion scheduled for next spring, 
on the advice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the Cabinet, and his own evaluation com- 
mission. 


@ Heard from Vice Admiral W. H. P. 
Blandy, commander of Operations Cross- 
roads, that (a) a month and a half after 
the underwater blast, target ships are still 
radioactive and unsafe for life, (b) ditto 
for Bikini Atoll for the same reason. 

On Thursday evening, exercising the 
privilege of a summer bachelor (Mrs. 
Truman and Margaret are expected back 
from Missouri about Oct. 1), the Presi- 
dent threw an off-the-record stag party 
for correspondents and photographers 
who had gone to Bermuda with him. 
After dinner and a few drinks, he showed 
his guests the films which had been taken 
during the trip and joined in the banter 
and joking that greeted each man as he 
appeared on the screen. 

Friday Mr. Truman spent quietly. 
Abroad, Europe rang with repercussions 
of the speech by his secretary of state, 
and at home the maritime strike threat- 


ened to strangle the nation’s economy. 
The President, however, looked forward 
to an uneventful late-summer week end. 


Switch 


For many months the portrait nearest 
President Truman’s desk was that of the 
late President Roosevelt, the father of 
the New Deal. Last week visitors noted a 
change. The picture of F. D. R. had been 
moved to another wall. In its place hung 
a portrait of President Andrew Jackson, 
foe of the United States Bank and the 
father of the spoils system. 


eon 


POLITICS: Pardon Us, Please 


When old Boss Tom Pendergast fell ill 
and handed over the reins of his 4,500- 
man Kansas City machine to his nephew, 
“Little Jim,” the boys of the backroom 
planned something special as a send-off. 
At the polls that November of 1936, loyal 
henchmen outdid themselves in stuffing 
ballot boxes, changing votes from Repub- 
lican to Democratic, and picking impres- 
sive totals for tally sheets. 

But their well-meant efforts for the boss 
backfired. United States District’ Attorney 
Maurice M. Milligan suddenly pounced, 
impounding every ballot box along with 
poll books and tally sheets. When the 
courts heard the FBI's findings of fraud 
on ballots and books, 259 aggrieved pre- 
cinct workers, renegade Republicans, and 
Kansas City policemen found themselves 
convicted of conspiring to defraud voters. 

Halos for Seventeen? All those 
convicted have long since served their 
sentences or paid their fines. But as po- 
litical workers they were through. They 
could not vote, hold office, or even take 
part in campaigns. Only a Presidential 
pardon could restore these rights. Last 
week seventeen of the 259 were trying to 
get back in the political swim by applying 
for pardons. They had good grounds for 
hope. Twenty-two others had already 
been pardoned—seven by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and fifteen by President Tru- 
man. Only three appeals had been denied. 

Among the presumably chastened sev- 
enteen awaiting the verdict were: 


@ John A. Luteran, 50, precinct captain 
who, four hours before the polls closed, 
ordered a total of 544 for Roosevelt and 
35 for Landon. This was effected by con- 
verting 95 Republican votes to Demo- 
cratic, and by casting 150 votes from a 
list of names Luteran took from his 
pocket. 

€ Joseph F. Maher, 39, precinct captain 
who used thugs to drive out an election 
official when he objected to alteration of 
ballots. 


@ Frank P. Dixon, 53, precinct captain 
who was described by the court as insti- 
tuting a reign of terror on election day. 
He stuffed the ballot box with 365 fraud: 
ulent ballots and assigned an arbitrary 
tally of 698 ballots for Democratic candi- 
dates, 67 for Republican from poll books 
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that had been made up the night before. 


€ Herbert V. Campbell, 44, policeman, 
who sat by eating fried chicken while 
votes Were falsified. 


To charges that Truman was “secretly” 
issuing pardons to members of the Pen- 
dergast machine of which he was once a 
protégé, the Justice Department retorted 
that it was not the policy to announce 
granting of Presidential pardons but 
merely -to enter them in the public rec- 
ords. Furthermore, applications for par- 
dons must first be reviewed by (1) the 
judge who imposed sentence, (2) the 
Federal district attorney concerned, (3) 
the FBI, which investigates the appli- 
cants for good behavior, and (4) the pa- 
role section of the Justice Department. 
Final signature by the President, the Jus- 
tice Department explained, was just 
“routine.” 


Oracle 


From Saratoga Springs, N.Y., last 
week, a lanky, white-haired, bespectacled 
vacationist made a political forecast for 
1946 and 1948. He said: “I would say 
the Republicans have a little of the edge 
this year; yes, they should elect a Presi- 
dent in 1948. Folks seem to want a 
change. But he will be a one-termer. He 
will fall flatter than Hoover; yes, flatter 
than a Dutch instep.” A New York Her- 
ald Tribune correspondent thought the 
prediction interesting enough to wire to 
his paper. Reason: The forecaster was 
Edward H. Crump, 70-year-old Demo- 
cratic boss of Memphis, Tenn. 





- me 
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New York: Mead and Lehman (left) . . . 


Dewey Comeback 


Only a little more than a year ago, 
most politicians would not have given a 
thin dime for Thomas E. Dewey’s politi- 
cal future. He had been snowed under 
by Franklin D. Roosevelt in the 1944 
Presidential race; history showed the 
Republicans had never renominated -a 
losers Party leaders practically aban- 
doned thought of the man they never 
wanted in the first place. 

In New York, where Tom Dewey was 
midway in his third year as governor, 
the GOP defection was equally marked. 
Harry S. Truman had succeeded to the 
Presidency; his popularity was at its 
height. Most Republicans realized that 
if Dewey were to remain alive politi- 
cally, he would have to stand for reelec- 
tion as governor in 1946. Somehow the 
prospect did not appeal to them—Dewey 
was a loser. 

In Saratoga Springs last week, a New 
York Republican convention demon- 
strated just how much one year can 
change a political outlook. Without a 
dissenting vote the 2,000 delegates re- 
nominated Dewey for governor and went 
home convinced that he would win next 
November by a top-heavy margin. In a 
dozen months, his comeback had been 
little short of phenomenal. 

Beginning at Home: Two factors 
had contributed mightily: (1) Instead 
of exercising his prerogatives as titular 
head of the Republican party, Dewey, 
as a defeated candidate, had retired 
from the active GOP counsels; and (2) 
instead of attempting to revitalize his 
prospects by speeches and statements, 
he had tended strictly to the task of 
being governor. 

On the second count particularly, his 
record was impressive. His administra- 
tion had cut state income taxes 50 per 
cent last year; it had built up a $500,- 
000,000 surplus; it had enacted a state 
FEPC program; it had a rent-control 
law ready and invoked it when Federal 
controls expired for three weeks in July. 

Virtually assured of AFL endorsement 
if the GOP chose an acceptable Sena- 
torial nominee, Dewey put everything 
into thwarting the efforts of Maj. Gen. 
William J. Donovan, former head of the 
Office of Strategic Services, to obtain 
the nomination. Because of labor prose- 
cution while he was Assistant Attorney 
General Donovan was not acceptable to 
the AFL. Nominated instead: Irving M. 
Ives, 50-year-old state assemblyman 
whose liberal record included co-author- 
ship of New York’s FEPC act. 

The same day the GOP chose Dewey 
and Ives, the Democrats, meeting in 
Albany, did the expected. Keynoted by 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, the convention 
unanimously named Sen. James M. Mead 
as the Democratic nominee for governor, 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt’s old friend, 
ex-Gov. Herbert Lehman, for the Senate. 

Twenty-four hours later the American 
Labor Party, New York’s “hot potato” 
minority wing which the Communists in- 





International 


- ». hope to offset GOP nominee Dewey 


filtrated and captured two years ago, 
plumped for the Mead-Lehman ticket. 
Even with ALP backing, even with the 
magic name of Lehman on the ticket, 
Democrats knew that they had, a chore 
cut out for them if Dewey is to be 
stopped next November. 


os 


STAMPS: Red Issue 


Jittery Russian-American relations last 
week quivered under a blow from an un- 
expected quarter—the usually genteel 
world of stamp collecting. Ernest A. 
Kehr, stamp columnist of The New York 
Herald Tribune, authoritatively revealed 
American philatelists, whose hobby links 
them in a universal brotherhood, were in 
an uproar over a Soviet stamp maneuver 
unprecedented in collecting history. 

Since 1921 when the Soviet Govern- 
ment started issuing postage stamps, 
Kehr explained, it had also produced 
hundreds of “special” labels. Large, 
gaudy, and propaganda-wise—commemo- 
rating the revolution and such Soviet 
heroes as Lenin and Engels—these were 
not postage stamps “in the true sense of 
the word.” But their eye appeal drew col- 
lectors the world over, who snapped them 
up. Gradually, as new sets appeared, the 
older ones grew in worth—some to as 
much as ten times their face value. 

Now, Kehr reported, the Russians were 
cleaning the old plates and planning to 
reprint the same stamps, in specially pre- 
pared albums marking “the silver jubilee 
of Soviet postage stamps.” This unortho- 
dox tactic, he declared, has rocked phila- 
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telic circles and produced cries of “swin- 


dle,” “racket,” and “deceit.” Reason: The 
people who bought the stamps “as they 
came out, in good faith, and at prices 
which allowed dealers a fair profit, find 
that their specimens may become as 
worthless as the stickers which some 
firms distribute to advertise gasoline, 
dairy products, and chewing gum.” 


a 


CRIME: Ingrate Murder Case 


That winter of 1938, Hiram and Dora 
Bachstein felt they had not long to live. 
They scarcely minded, They had grown 
old together, and now Hiram was ailing 
and Dora blind; deach could not be far 
off, They had no children to comfort their 


1924 


1946 





International, Newsweek 


All Our Yesterdays: With the close of Atlantic City’s an- 
nual Miss America contest, NEwsWEEK displays past winners 
then and now. Left, Mrs. Victor Cahill (Margaret Gorman) of 
Washington, D. C., first winner (21); above (left), Mrs. Carl A. 
Schaubel (Ruth Malcolmson) of Upper Darby, Pa. ('24), and 
Mrs. George H. Bruce (Norma Smallwood) of Wichita (26)... 





old age, but there 
had been some com- 
pensation—down the 
road a mile they had 
watched a blue-eyed 
toddler grow up in- 
to a strapping boy 
of 16. His father, 
Sam Brown, was 
their closest friend, 
and the boy, Stan- 
ley, had almost 
seemed like their 
own; they loved him, 
he seemed to love 
them. 

Dora was the first 
to mention it: since 


they had no rela- 
tives, why not leave 
their 58-acre farm, their home, even Hi- 
ram’s gold watch and Dora’s two dia- 
mand rings, to Stanley? So Hiram and 
Dora had a legal paper drawn up. It gave 
the farm and the whole kit and boodle 
to Stanley for “one dollar and love.” All 
they kept was a life interest. 

In February 1941, Hiram died, leaving 
Dora to fumble blindly about the echoing, 
empty house. To the small, wrinkled old 
lady, there didn’t seem much use in living. 
Everybody said she'd “go soon.” Nine 
months later they found her drowned, 
her faded reddish hair floating about her, 
in the well in the weed-grown yard. The 
authorities in the nearby town of Clar- 
ence, Mo. (population 1,157), wrote 
it off as suicide, 


Last week the Clarence countryside 


was in a dither. The case, closed five long 
years ago, had been suddenly reopened. 
Police had picked up a drunk, Mark Hv- 
nolt. It was not the first time. In jail, he 
tossed feverishly, muttering something 
that made police prick up their ears, 
Sobered up and taken to nearby Macon, 
Hunolt told his story to the circuit court, 
his hair still unkempt and his eyes red- 
rimmed: 

‘Nobody Will Know: “Judge, Your 
Honor, I was led into this by Sam Brown. 
I was living on a farm north of Clarence 
with my dad . . . and he sent me into 
Clarence for some groceries. I was drink- 
ing and I was going by Sam Brown’s and 
he waves me down . . . and he said, ‘I 
want to talk to you a little bit’. . . and 
he got in and sat down and we talked 


about crops, livestock, and different 
things and he said, ‘I will give you 
$50 to help my kid Stanley put Mrs. 
Bachstein in the well” and I didn't 
even know the Bachsteins, never had 
been there. 

“T was drinking and he says, ‘I will put 
a bucket on the platform and drop a 
dipper in the well and nobody will ever 
know it. It will be easy.’ And I says, ‘All 
right, when?’ and he says, ‘It will be a 
night or two later.’ 

“In a night or two Stanley Brown did 
come after me after 12 o'clock at night 
and we drove to the Bachstein place . . . 
He said, ‘You follow me.’ I says, ‘All 
right.’ I was drinking heavier then. So he 
opened the door and we walked in and 
he says, ‘Here she is. You take one part 


and I will take the other, I took her by 
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. above (left), Mrs. Frederick John Nesser (Henrietta 


Leaver) of Dearborn, Mich. (’35) and Mrs. Stanley V. Hume 
(Marilyn Meseke) of Coral Gables, Fla. (38); right, Rosemary 
La Planche of Los Angeles (41). Over-all average: The beauty 
prize winner of days gone by is domesticated and moderately 
well-to-do, and has managed to keep her girlish waistline. 








Miss 1946; Marilyn Buferd 





the country. And I 


Associated Press 





the arms and he took 
her by the legs and 
we carried her to the 
well and put her in 
head first, and then 
we run back to the 


car... 

“While we was 
carrying this lady 
out, she was scream- 
ing and hollering for 
dear life and Stanley 
pulled some kind of 
a mask over her face 
to keep her voice 
from spreading over 


would have never 


been in this deal if 
it hadn't been for 
Sam Brown, because I never had no 


trouble in all my life, and I was drink- 
ing to boot, and Sam Brown paid me in 
$5 and $10 bills... 

“It set me to drinking, I couldn’t work, 
couldn’t eat, couldn’t rest, was nervous 
running from one town to another, work- 
ing one place two or three weeks, going 
working another place, and I just come 


up and give it up where I can sleep, 


and rest and I am here to pay my 
penalty. I helped to do it and I am 
here to pay my penalty, whatever it may 
be. And that is all.” 

Last week Sam and Stanley Brown, 
now 24 years of age, waited nervously 
in the Macon jail for judgment. But Mark 
Hunolt slept deeply, sober and at peace, 
for the first time in five years. 








International, Newsweek, Black Star 





International, Newsweek 





Jekyll, Hyde, and Life 


The strangest murder case in Ameri- 
can judicial history ended last week in 
Chicago. A 17-year-old boy suffering 
from split personality and sexual mal- 
adjustment pleaded guilty to three 
murders and 26 other known crimes 
despite the prosecution’s admission 
that on the evidence at hand he prob- 
ably could not have been convicted of 


more than a dollar robbery and assault 
of one policeman. 

It was a fittingly sensational ending to 
a sensational case, Without the aid of 
the defense in obtaining confessions, 
Prosecutor William J. Tuohy admitted, 
William Heirens mig have escaped 
conviction for the kidnapping, stran- 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 
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The University of Peace 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


One of the most important new 
institutions in Washington is the 


National War College (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 9). The name may be somewhat 


misleading, for this college will bring 
together for the first time for advanced 
study not only all branches of the 
armed services but the State Depart- 
ment. The faculty includes 
highly qualified — civilians 
from outside the govern- 
ment. Leading _ scientists, 
historians, diplomats, inter- 
national lawyers, and jour- 
nalists will give lectures and 
conduct discussion groups. 

“National Policy College” 
could more accurately de- 
scribe the purpose of the 
institution. 

We have many soldiers 
and sailors who are diplomats, some 
who are well informed about the his- 
tory and policies of particular coun- 
tries, and a few who have a broad 
grasp of our own national and world 


interests, We have diplomats who 
know something about war, But we 
don’t have men trained in both fields 
Until now we have not made it our 
national business to develop men with 
this dual training, 

We have had a tendency, too, to 
think of war and diplomacy as sep- 
arate things, and of the military as 
the people who take over when the 
diplomats fail. It crops out in the 
perennial suggestion that the Depart- 


ment of State be called the Depart- 
ment of Peace. 


Actually, the Army, Navy, and 
Air Forces should be just as eager to 
preserve the peace as anyone else is. 
On the whole, in our country, their 
influence has been in that direction. 
There were many instances in the 
years just before the war when the’ 
heads of the armed services counseled 
caution because they knew the limits 
of the forces at their disposal. There 
were others who urged strong action 
to prevent war. 

The State Department is just as 
eager to win wars, when they arrive, 
as anyone else. During the recent war 
it was busier than ever before in its 
history. Successful diplomacy helped 
to shorten the conflict and reduce its 
cost in American lives. 

Up to a point, however, there was 
justification in the past for thinking of 
diplomacy and the military as sepa- 
rate. This lay in our geographical posi- 
tion and our potential, as distinct from 





readily available, military power. 
When we got ready we could strike 


a mighty blow. Our geographical po- 
sition gave us time to get ready. This 


advantage has been cut down, if not 
completely extinguished, by long- 
range weapons. If there is another 
war we probably will be wiped out 
unless we are well armed 
at the start. This means that 
we will have to remain well 
armed at all times, until 
the world is much more 
effectively organized for 
peace than it now is. It 
means also that our military 
men and our diplomats will 
have to think and work to- 
gether at all times. 

The first class of 100 at 
the new National War Col- 
lege consists of 30 each from the 
Army, Air Forces, and Navy and ten 
from the State Department. Owing to 
a shortage of trained personnel, only 
ten career diplomats could be spared 


for the ten months of study. In future 
years, the diplomatic contingent should 
be larger, 


The appointment of George F. 


Kennan, recently counselor in our 


Moscow Embassy and one of our 
foremost experts on Russia, as deputy 
of foreign affairs, indicates that the 
Soviet Union will hold an important 
place in the curriculum. No one knows 
whether Russia will eventually prove 
to be a friend or a foe. But it is the 
most powerful nation excepting the 
United States and the one which 
raises the most serious questions. It 
is also a government which appears 
to understand and respect the rela- 
tionship between power and diplo- 
macy. The Soviet Union deserves all 
the attention which a college designed 
to train men to think in terms of pre- 
venting wars as well as in terms of 
winning them can give it. 

In devising the curriculum and the 
methods of study, Admiral Hill and 
General Gruenther have wisely called 
upon eminent advisers from the uni- 
versities. The students will be encour- 
aged to think for themselves and to 
work on_ practical politico-military 
problems. 





This advanced school for weld- 
ing our diplomatic and our military 
thinking should pay big dividends 
over the years. It would be a good 
course for our congressmen and our 
journalists also—in fact for all of us 
—to take. 








ES ESE, 
cr 


gling, and dismemberment of 6-year-old 
Suzanne Degnan, and for the murders 
of Mrs. Josephine Ross, a 43-year-old 
widow, and of Frances Brown, pretty 
33-year-old ex-Wave. Young Heiren’s 
attorney, John Coghlan, explained: “At 
first we felt we had a duty to the ac- 
cused, and to him alone, but as condi- 
tions developed we felt that we too had a 
duty to the public. We sought out the 


state’s attorney and agreed to cooper- 
ate.” That “cooperation” ended in an 


understanding that Prosecutor Tuohy 


would not ask for death but for life 
imprisonment. 


Painless Mr. Hyde: The major sen- 
sation in the case was “George Murman.” 
It was he, according to Heirens, who did 
the killings and perpetrated “about 100” 
robberies. But “George Murman” it 
turned out, was also Heirens. While 
newspapers wildly wove stories on the 
theme of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
Heirens alternated between insisting on 
the reality of George (“he has dark, 
red, wine-colored eyes”) and admitting 
George was just a name he made up for 
his uncontrollable evil side. George's 
robberies, Heirens said, gave him sexual 
gratification. He killed only when some- 
thing disturbed him. 

But a board of psychiatrists decided 
last week that the former Chicago Uni- 
versity sophomore was legally sane, de- 


spite his schizophrenic tendency. They 
blamed “a power of hysterical phantasy” 


for the semillusion of George, Heirens 
realized what “George” had done but 
felt no remorse, the psychiatrists held 


nor any more feeling about his crimes 
than about “chewing a piece of chewing 
” ’ ‘ 

gum.” His sexual perversion had begun, 
they found, at the age of 9 when he 
used to steal women’s undergarments 
and wear them. Normal sex seemed to 
Heirens worse than murder. 

The medical findings added one more 
uncanny touch to Heirens’ portrait as an 
inhuman, soulless Mr. Hyde. Heirens, 
tests showed, was mostly insensible to 
pain; a sharp needle could be pressed 
more than 4 millimeters under his nails 
without inducing a wince; pins stuck 
inside his nose, into the soles of his feet, 
and into his lips-caused no pain. When 
a closed safety pin was tapped against 
his eyeball, he did not even blink. 

Last Thursday, Sept. 5, Heirens, who 
during the week had attempted suicide 
in his cell for the third time by trying 
to hang himself with a sheet, was sen- 
tenced to three life terms for the three 
murders, the terms to run consecutively. 
Theoretically, he could be paroled after 
61 years. Although he would be 78 by 
then, the state was taking no chances. A 
unique letter went with Prisoner No. 
24109 to the Stateville Prison, near Jo- 
liet: “It is the intent and desire of both 
the prosecutor and the trial judge that 
William George Heirens never ad- 
mitted to parole and that he spend the 


balance of his life in the Illinois state 
penitentiary.” 








Suggestion for inventors 


HAT a wonderful thing a 

telephone like this would 
be! You’d just dial “4-Roses” to 
get the most flavorful highball 
you've ever tasted. 

But we scarcely expect any 
budding genius to take our sug- 
gestion seriously. For there’s a 
much easier way to get the world’s 
most glorious whiskey-and-soda. 
You simply make it with that 
matchless whiskey, Four Roses. 


For there’s no whiskey in the 
world exactly like Four Roses—so 
distinctive in flavor, so richly mel- 
low in its own special way. 

Just try Four Roses and see for 

yourself. We think you'll be well 
rewarded. 
Fine Blended Whiskey — 95.5 proof, 
40% straight whiskies 5 years or 
more old, 60% grain neutral 
spirits, 


FOUR 
ROSES 


AMERICA’S MOST 
FAMOUS BOUQUET 


Frankfort Distillers Corporation, 
New York City 











loute ashing Me of wt pays to FLY / 


“In the last ten days I did business in London, Wash- 
ington, and Detroit — then I flewa thousand miles to 
this spot, and I won’t be leaving till zero hour to get 
back on the job. And you're asking me if it pays to fly!” 


But he’s a big business man, you say. Sure, he flies to save 


time with never a worry for cost, but the ordinary fellow 
can’t afford it, 


If you feel that way about air travel, if you think the 
price too high for you, here’s a surprising fact: it costs 
no more to fly, in many cases less, than to travel first 
class on the ground. That’s how drastically air fares 
have been reduced! 


This advertisement is sponsored by the 
nation’s airlines and leading manufac- 
turers in the aviation industry 


Consult the nearest Airline office or authorized 
Travel Agent for costs and reservations. Whether it’s 
for business or pleasure, you can afford to travel by air 
—in those majestic airliners that fly the U. S. Flag 
across this nation’s skies and to scores of foreign 
countries at speeds up to five miles a minute. Plan 
your next trip by air. 


P. S. In case you wish to cancel reservations after you’ve 
made them, prompt notice will be greatly appreciated. 


Air Transport Association of America, 1107 16th 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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FLY THE PLANES THAT THE U.S. FLAG 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Top Secret 


Ordered to hush up a recent demon- 
stration in which youths broke windows 
in the Yugoslav Embassy, Washington 
police officials referred all questions to 
the State Department. The latter, re- 
sponsible for the clampdown, bounced 
the queries back to the police. In-a last 
effort to confirm the incident, a NEws- 
WEEK correspondent telephoned the local 
precinct and asked for the names of the 
miscreants who tossed bottles through 
the embassy windows. “We have orders 
not to discuss the matter,” replied the 
sergeant on duty. “Besides, those weren't 
no bottles. Those were stones.” 


oe 


The Crystal Gazers 


Left to his own devices, Earl Venable 


would have been a bookworm. In his day.. 


dreams, Victor Hunt (Cap) Harding 
sees himself as a high-powered football 
scout. Since neither has been master of 
his fate, each became an expert political 
technician. With elections just two 
months away, there is no time for frustra- 
tion. Venable and Harding are too busy 
trying to get Republicans and Demo- 





Venable plots a GOP Congress in *46... 


crats, respectively, elected to the House 
of Representatives. 

Venable is executive secretary of the 
Republican Congressional campaign com- 
mittee. Harding is his Democratic coun- 
terpart. They know the 435 Congres- 
sional districts as well as a farmer knows 
his fields. Through personal acquaint- 
ances, and years of correspondence and 
vote-counting, their minds are imprinted 
indelibly with the nation’s geography 
and politics. Elections may disappoint 
one or the other, but never surprise them. 
The party policymakers turn to them 


to learn where the opposition is weaken- 
ing, where a candidate needs a financial 


shot in the arm, where the crucial battles ° 


will be fought. These two could match 
their predictions for Nov. 5 and the dif- 
ference in their box scores would be 
counted on one hand. They are not ex- 
changing any trade secrets, however. 
The stakes are too high. Republicans are 
out to capture at least 26 more seats to 
win control of the House. The Democrats 
know that failure to hold their majority 
in 1946 may presage loss of the Presi- 
dency in 1948. 

Skinny Elephant: Harding and Ven- 
able are unknown to the public. For 
Washington correspondents they are in- 
fallible sources and the unquoted in- 
spiration of many by-lined stories in 
which political wisdom is served up to 
newspaper readers daily. Political cogno- 
scenti will recognize them behind such 
shadowy figures as “a GOP spokesman,” 
and “a Democratic source.” On rare occa- 
sions Harding,has gone on the record. 
Venable has been quoted only once—in 
NEwsweEEk’s 1938 poll on Congressional 
races. In an election which sent 80 new 
Republicans to Washington, his predic- 
tion was off by one seat. 

Venable, who is now 65, was editor 
of The (Boise) Idaho Statesman when 
the late Sen. William Borah lured him to 
Washington to be his secretary in 1908. 
Venable lured easily, for he expected to 
catch on as a Capitol correspondent. “I 
thought I could write like the devil,” he 
confesses, “only I didn’t have anything 
to write about.” For twelve years he was 
“city editor” to Borah, whose news con- 
ferences in the old days drew better than 
a President’s. Venable became a favorite 
of the Capitol corps by giving tips on 
what to ask Borah. He has been handing 
out “background” ever since. 

Venable operates from an office on the 
eleventh floor of the National Press 
Building and over drinks with fellow 
members two flights up in the Press Club 
taproom. From 1920, when he became 
secretary to the committee, until 1930, 
life had many compensations. Electing 
Republicans was so effortless. Thereafter, 
his hair began to whiten, and he failed to 
put a noticeable ounce on his lean, lanky 
frame. As the GOP delegation shrank, 
his cigarette consumption increased to 
chain-smoking proportions. 

Still remembered with a shudder were 
his experiences on election night in 1932. 
His system of obtaining returns from tele- 
grams sent by candidates as soon as the 
trend in their district is clear-cut worked 
too well. The only districts heard from 
by 9 p.m. were four that were considered 
rock-ribbed Republican. They reported 
defeat. 

Fat Donkey: The lean years for Ven- 
able have been fat ones for Harding. 
Now 60, Harding looks like Leon Errol 


with a paunch. A relative late-comer to 
the Capital, Harding arrived in 1935 to 
help a newly elected California Demo- 
crat organize his office. After ten years as 
a political-science professor at Stanford 
and the University of California, he wel- 
comed the opportunity to jump feet first 
into national politics. 

Harding went on the Democratic com- 
mittee in 1937. His office in the Capitol 
houses both committee headquarters and 
the rooms of the deputy sergeant at arms. 
As deputy in charge of the mace—the 
official emblem of authority in the House 
—Harding has had to separate Demo- 
crats from Democrats more often than 
Republicans from Democrats. 

The upsurge in Republican fortunes 
won't cause Harding to lose any weight. ~ 
He takes the long view of his problems. 
“In the first world war,” he said, “I was 





... Harding aims to keep it Democratic 


wounded twice and the Army reported 
me dead. So I don’t worry much.” 

Both Harding and Venable agree that 
the November elections will be a horse 
race. Each is confident, of course, that 
his horse will win. Whatever the results, 
both expect “to continue in business for 
some time as political bookmakers. 


os 


Holiday 


Reporters telephoning the Soviet Em- 
bassy after the Labor Day week end 
found the staff hadn't settled down to 
work yet. “Are you still celebrating 
Labor Day?” one’ newsman asked. “No,” 
was the reply. “We're still celebrating 
our victory over Japan.” 


Stl 


So Help Us 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission last week received a radio broad- 
cast permit application from an under- 
taker who said he would tse no live 
talent in his programs. The FCC sent it 
back and asked for a skeleton program. 
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Acme 


Sir John Orr (left) talks food over cocktails with a Dane in Copenhagen 


FOOD: Global Granary? 


Almost casually last week, T. F. 
Hsiang, director of the Chinese Govern- 
ment relief agency, noted that in two 
provinces alone, Hunan and Kwangsi, 
20,000,000 Chinese had died of starva- 
tion this year. Millions of Indians died in 
the Bengal famine of 1943. Even before 
the war, the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization reported re- 
cently, half the world’s population suf- 
fered from serious malnutrition. 

With these statistics in mind, the FAO 
opened its second annual conference on 
Sept. 2 in the flag-draped Parliament 
building in Copenhagen, one of the few 
well-fed capitals of Europe. From his red 
and gold wheelchair, old King Christian 
welcomed delegates of 42,.member na- 
tions and observers from Russia, Argen- 
tina, and other countries. Then Sir John‘ 
Boyd Orr, the gaunt Scottish nutrition ex- 
pert named FAO’s director general last 
October, presented his plan for “freeing 
mankind from hunger and the fear of 
hunger.” 

“Hunger and increasing power of pro- 
duction,” Sir John told the delegates in a 
rough Scotch burr, “should cancel each 
other out. But they can cancel out only 
through an international agency which 
can deal with world food problems as.a 
whole.” The Orr plan calls for an inter- 
national “ever-normal granary” with a 
World Food Baard to stabilize food prices 
on the international market, buy surplus 
national food stocks, and sell them in time 
of need to other nations. 

The catch in the Orr plan: Who would 


pay for the food to prevent starvation 
in backward, poverty-stricken regions 
where famine has existed for centuries as 
a natural check on the rise of population? 
The answer: The United States and—pos- 
sibly—a few other food-producing na- 
tions. The cost: $750,000,000 just to set 
up the proposed -board. 


oo 


COUNCIL: Cap Pistol War 


Many UN delegates felt that the or- 
ganization was endangering its prestige 
by letting the Ukraine use the Security 
Council for what seemed essentially prop- 
aganda charges: that Greece and Britain 
were a menace to world peace. This feel- 
ing was reinforced by the publication last 
week of the charges Greece and Albania 
were making against one another. 

Heading the list of Greek charges was 
the sad tale of one Economou of Dyrm- 
ades. An Albanian had abducted his wife 
last October and she still has not been 
returned. The Greek report also charged: 
“Jan. 8, 1946: Albanian soldiers pene- 
trated Greek territory at the frontier post 
of Panaghia and carried away a mule 
owned by Demetrios Drallios of Argyro- 
chorion. The animal was not restored.” 

Armed Whitewash: In an introduc- 
tion pointing out “an attempt to the 
peace in the Balkans and in the world” 
the Albanian report told of the stealing 
of one horse and one cow belonging to 
Banush Osman of Poncar and Kristo 


Gogos’s flock of 77 sheep. The Greeks 
allegedly took his shepherd, too. Also, 


three Greek soldiers “secretly entered into 
our frontier ringing a hand bell to give 
the impression of a flock of sheep, but ac- 
tually they were reconnoitering our parti- . 
san frontier forces.” 

The report related how “six Greek sol- 
diers and one civilian appeared at No. 
23 (frontier) pyramid through Truston- 
iku (Korea) area, and while the soldiers 
were taking positions, the civilian started 
to whitewash our side of the pyramid. 
Our patrol . . . ordered him not to white- 
wash it, but as the civilian did not obey, 
our soldiers fired at him. After an ex- 
change of shots lasting for 30 minutes, 
the Greek soldiers withdrew to their post 
of Llapanica wherefrom they started 


machine gunning our soldiers. Our patrol 
did the same. There were no casnalties” 


—-—— 


ASSEMBLY: Postponement 


From Paris this week came word that 
threw the United Nations into confusion 
—General Assembly President  Paul- 
Henri Spaak requested postponement of 
the Assembly from Sept. 23 to Oct. 23. 


Wary Trustees 


A United States demand that all con- 
cessions for the exploitation of natural 
resources in dependent areas should be 
subject to approval by the UN trustee- 
ship council has caused an unpublicized 
controversy between the American and 
Belgian governments. The Belgians are 
opposing this demand and have refused 
to incorporate it in their draft trustee- 
ship agreement for the Ruanda Urundi 
territory, a former German colony, which 
they hold under a League of Nations 
mandate. Last week Henry S. Villard, the 
State Department’s African expert, was 
dispatched to Brussels to persuade the 
Belgians to mend their ways. 

Earlier this year a similar demand was 
presented to the British in connection 
with trusteeship agreements covering the 
Togoland, Cameroons, and Tanganyika 
mandates. The British argued that the 
American requirement would discourage 
investments in trusteeship areas. A com- 
promise was reached under which con- 
cessions and monopolies would be sub- 
ject to approval by a third and as yet 
unspecified party but not by the trustee 
council. 

The French are also drafting trustee- 
ship agreements for their African man- 
dates but have been chary about sub- 
mitting them to the states “directly con- 
cerned” as required by article 79 of the 
UN charter. With Australia and New 
Zealand ready to convert their League of 
Nations mandates into UN trusteeships 
the forthcoming assembly will be able to 
start the trusteeship system going at least 
in respect to mandated territories. How- 
ever, the British have informed Secre- 
tary General Trygve Lie that “for obvious 
reasons” they are not prepared to submit 


a trusteeship agreement covering the 
mandated territorv of Palestine. 




















He Thumped a keg. ..and helpe your lite 

















WHEN LEOPOLD AUENBRUGGER thumped wine kegs in , TODAY YOUR DOCTOR relies on the stethoscope. By 
his father’s inn, he learned how to gauge liquid in a con- * carrying sounds from heart and lungs this slender tube 
tainer. Later, as a doctor, he applied this ability to tapping serves as a real “life-line” in giving early warning of possible 
human chests. From this “percussion” method of diagnosis trouble. Less dramatically, but no less importantly, Bundy- 
was born, in 1819, the first stethoscope ... weld Tubing serves as a “life-line” for modern industry .. . 





DOCTORS’ CARS and yours, too, operate at top efff- 4 BUNDYWELD IS DIFFERENT from other forms of tubing 
“* ciency because of Bundyweld Tubing. It carries fuel, * because it has a solid, double steel wall, copper brazed 


oil, vacuums and hydraulic fluids in motor cars . . . refriger- throughout and copper coated inside and out. It is free from 
ants in cooling units . . . gas in modern ranges. Exclusive scale, closely held to dimensions, easily fabricated. Experts 
production methods give Bundyweld marked superiority. call it the outstanding tubing improvement of the century. 


5, ENGINEERS AND product designers rely 
on Bundyweld. They use it in countless 
modern products—in everything from cars, 


trucks and tractors to gas ranges and refrig- BS U Yu D YY : T U B t Ni oA 


erators. Let Bundy Research and Engineering 














Departments show you how Bundy Tubing ~s SS Ee _s 
can aid your product. Also available in Monel GQuommesase to Youn eneectaTiONns 
and nickel. Bundy Tubing Co., Detroit 14, is 
Michigan. 
BUNDY TUBING DISTRIBUTORS AND REPRESENTATIVES: 
Pacific Metals Co., Ltd. | Standard Tube Sales Corp. Lapham-Hickey Co. Rutan & Co. Eagle Metals Co. Alloy Metal Sales Ltd, 
3100 19th St. 1 Admiral Ave. 3333 W. 47th Place 404 Architects Bldg. 3628 E. Marginal Way 861 Bay St. 
San Francisco 10, Calif. Maspeth, N.Y.C., N.Y. Chicago 32, Illinois Phila. 3, Pa. Seattle 4, Wash. Toronto 5, Canada 
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EUROPE: 


The voice was the voice of James F. 
Byrnes of South Carolina. But against the 
background of the rubbled hills of once 
lovely Stuttgart, against the monumental 
bickering of the Paris conference, against 
the schism between East and West—it 
sounded like the voice of reason in the 
age of unreason. A German official said 
simply: “It was wonderful.” A GI re- 
marked: “He laid it on the line.” A British 
official commented: “Our views are so 
much the sume that they could be called 
identical.” Sen. Arthur Vandenberg gave 
his approval: “Silence is consent.” And 
from one end of the United States to the 
other the speech of the Secretary of State 
at Stuttgart on Sept. 6 received as nearly 
unanimous backing as any equally sig- 
nificant move in the history of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. 

Byrnes address had been prepared 
with the utmost care as befitted what was 
probably the most important American 
declaration since the end of the war. 
President Truman had carefully gone over 
the text. Byrnes had conferred at length 
with Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, American 
Commander in Germany, and Lt. Gen. 
Lucius D. Clay, American Deputy Com- 
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S. Minden 


Bielefeld 


Bad Kissingen 


Stuttgart 


BAVARIA 


An American Way for Germany 


mander. He had gone to Berlin just before 
proceeding to Stuttgart. And on the plat- 
form beside him in the baroque Stuttgart 
Opera House sat Senators Vandenberg 
and Tom Connally—a silent guarantee 


that the Secretary’s careful exposition of . 


American policy in Germany would ‘be 
backed up by both Republicans and 
Democrats in Congress. 

Crowds of silent Germans stood amid 
the mildewed wreckage of Stuttgart as a 
shining armored guard of the new United 


States Constabulary escorted Byrnes from 
Hitler’s onetime private train to the Opera 
House. In the center of the orchestra a 
dark blotch in an olive-drab sea of Ameri- 
cans represented 125 shabby and Serious 
German officials. For the  secretary’s 
speech was addressed to them and 
through them to the rest of Germany. 
From the Stuttgart Opera House a mes- 
sage of hope went out to the most indus- 
trious, most skilled, most indispensable— 
and most dangerous—nation in Europe. 

But beyond the Reich, Secretary Byrnes 
was speaking to Moscow. This was the 
American answer to Foreign Minister 
Molotoff’s demands for a united Germany 
at the start of the Paris conference last 


POLISH 


a To be reconsidered 








The British-American zonal merger set the pattern for a united Germany; combined 
zonal headquarters are to be established at these four cities 





July. But from Moscow came not a word 
of comment—the almost invariable imme- 
diate reaction of the Russians to events 


of great import to themselves. Perhaps 
as a starter, Russian-controlled newspa- 
pers in Berlin began to come out against 
Byrnes’s plan for German unity, charg- 
ing that it would result in the “complete 
splintering” of the Reich. 


Stating a Policy 


A year of development, from Potsdam 
to Stuttgart—a year of blunders regretted, 
illusions lost, and causes abandoned— 
was summed up in Secretary Byrnes’s 
speech. It constituted a comprehensive 


statement of a new American policy 
toward Germany. As the Reich is the 


central problem of Europe, so was this 
also a redefinition of American relations 
with the great powers. Thus it had a 
scope and significance beyond any ordi- 
nary speech. Instead it fell into these 
seven natural divisions, each with its own 
significance: 


1. Manifest Destiny 


Byrnes—In 1917 the United States 
was forced into the first world war. After 
that war we refused to join the League 
of Nations. We thought we could stay 
out of Europe’s wars and we lost interest 
in the affairs of Europe. That did not 
keep us from being forced into a second 
world war. 

We will not again make that mistake. 
We intend to continue our interest in 
the affairs of Europe and of the world . . . 

Security forces will probably have to 
remain in Germany for a long period. 
I want no misunderstanding. We will 
not shirk our duty. We are not with- 
drawing. As long as an occupation force 
is required in Germany the Army of the 
United States will be a part of that 
occupation force. 

Significance: This assurance was 
aimed more or less impartially at all the 
Allies, but particularly at the French. 
One great bugaboo of the French has 
been the fear that the United States 
might withdraw from Europe as after 
the last war. This factor has had an 
important, if subconscious, effect on 
French reasoning and French policy. To 
a lesser degree, the British also needed 
reassurance. Perhaps most important of 
all, Byrnes’s pledge was designed to 
counteract persistent, although not very 
open, Russian propaganda that after a 
few years the United States would weary 
of maintaining forces in Europe.* The 


Soviets have particularly used this ap- 
proach in Germany. 


2. Manifest Withdrawal 


Byrnes—It is the view of the Ameri- 
can Government that the German people 
throughout Germany, under proper safe- 
guards, should now be given the primary 
responsibility for the running of their 





*For an opinion, see Joseph B. Phillips’s Foreign 
Tides, page 52. 
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CoMFORT UNLIMITED—that’s what you'll get 


when your home is equipped with Honeywell’s 
remarkable new heating control system. It is called 
MODUFLOW*. 

And, “Comfort Unlimited” is the title of Honey- 
well’s brand new booklet that tells all about Modu- 
flow. Attractively illustrated in color, it is both 
interesting to read and easy to understand. Discover 
how Moduflow eliminates the up-and-down temper- 
atures of ordinary on-or-off heating systems; how it 
reduces wasteful overheating at the ceiling and 
eliminates the unhealthful drafts and cold floors 
caused by intermittent heat supply. 


% Moduflow means modulated heat with continuous flow. 
It is the exact opposite of the on-and-off, or intermit- 


tent heat supply that prevails today. Moduflow will be a 


**must’’ in the better homes and apartments of tomorrow. 


MODUFLOW 


the new HONEYWELL heating control system 








Learn how Moduflow can maintain different temper- 
atures in different sections of your home; for example, 
72 degrees in your living room, 65 degrees in your 
bedrooms and 50 degrees in your built-in garage. 

Best of all, learn how Moduflow can be easily and 
inexpensively installed on your present automatic 
heating system. You don’t have to wait until you 
build a new home. 

All of this, and more, is told in this fascinating 
booklet. Whether you are planning to build, or 
modernize your present heating system, you should 
investigate Moduflow. So, mail the coupon today 
for your free copy of “Comfort Unlimited.” 





MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 
2875 Fourth Ave.So., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


Please send my free copy of 
‘Comfort Unlimited” 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS NEWSWEEK 
own affairs. More than a year has passed 9 > 7 
since hostilities ceased. The millions of Heroes Rationed 


German people should not be forced to 


live in doubt as to their fate. It is the 
view of the American Government that 


the Allies should, without delay, make 
clear to the German people the essential 
terms of the peace settlement which they 
expect the German people to accept and 
observe .. . 

All that the Allied governments can 
and should do is to lay down the rules 
under which Germany can govern itself. 
The Allied occupation forces should be 
limited to the number sufficient to see 
that these rules are obeyed. 

Significance: This was Byrnes’s defi- 
nite reply to Molotoff’s Paris advocacy of 
a united Germany. Ever since Molotoff 
spoke, the Russians, aided by German 
Communists, have made propaganda 
capital of the Russian thesis. Now the 
Secretary of. State went considerably 
further than Molotoff and also exploited 
one of the most vital psychological fac- 
tors in the current German attitude. 

This factor has been the overwhelming 
doubt which the Germans felt about their 
ultimate fate. Lord Beveridge, the Brit- 
ish social planner, after a visit to the 
Reich, put it this way in The, London 
Times last week: “Our psychological task 
—a year ago it would have been easy— 
was to persuade the Germans that Hitler, 
not Britain, was the cause of their woes. 
Today we are engaged in teaching them 
the opposite. By continuing misery with- 
out hope we are generating hate.” Byrnes 
attempted to give the Germans hope. 


3. German Democracy 

Byrnes—The United States favors the 
early establishment of a provisional Ger- 
man government for Germany. 

It is the view of the American Govern- 
ment that the provisional government 
should not be handpicked by other gov- 
ernments, but should be a German na- 
tional council composed of democratically 
responsible minister-presidents or other 
chief officials of the several states or 
provinces which have been established in 
each of the four zones. 

Subject to the reserved authority of the 
Allied Control Council, the German na- 
tional council should be responsible for 
the proper functioning of central admin- 
istrative agencies . . . ; 

The German national council should 
also be charged with the preparation of 
a draft of a federal constitution for Ger- 
many which, among other things, should 
ensure the democratic character of the 
new Germany and human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms of all its inhabitants. 

After approval in principle by the 
Allied Control Council, the proposed con- 
stitution should be submitted to an elect- 


ed convention for final drafting and then 
submitted to the German people for rati- 
fication. 


Significance: From the text ot his 
original speech, Byrnes dropped out the 
phrase “United States of Germany.” This 


Confidential reports reaching 
Washington last week revealed that 


the American contribution toward 
victory over Japan is not the only 
thing that Soviet leaders want their 
{ people to forget. The exploits 
of Red Army generals are appar- 
ently also scheduled for oblivion. 
Throughout the elaborate Russian 
V-J] anniversary celebrations only 
Stalin, Molotoff, and L. P. Beria, 
Politburo member, former NKVD 
head and—like Stalin—a Caucasian, 
were presented to the Soviet people 
as the victorious heroes of the Japa- 


nese war. No displays honored Mar- 
shals A. M. Vasilevsky and RY. 


Malinovsky, who conducted the 
brief campaign or, for that matter, 
any other Soviet general. 

The main display on the tacade 
of the Moscow Hotel featured por- 
traits of Stalin with Molotoff on his 
right and Beria on his left. The 
same group were shown in solitary 
} splendor on the enormous float in 
Mayakovsky Square. Throughout 
the city these three, with Lenin 
thrown in here and there, appeared 
as the only heroes fit for Soviet wor- 
ship. 

The Communist party fared no 
better than the Army. In downtown 
Moscow pictures of A. A. Zhdanoff, 
often rumored as Stalin’s successor, 
{ - were inconspicuous among those of 
other Politburo members, with the 


Stalin-Molotoff-Beria group tower- 

ing high above them. G. M. Malen- 
koff, Secretary General of the 
all-powerful Orgburo of the Com- 
munist party and another reputed 
candidate for Stalin’s mantle, was 
conspicuously absent from the dis- 
plays. 

In all displays Stalin was pic- 
tured in his Marshal’s uniform. 
There was one exception: The float 
' in the Communist party headquar- 
ters had him in the simple party 
tunic. 

The Army and the party may 
come in for their share of glory dur- 
ing the forthcoming Nov. 7 cele- 
brations. But on V-J Day the 
Kremlin had apparently decided 
that, in addition to Stalin, there are 
only two persons worthy of un 
qualified Soviet approval: Molotoff. 
who personifies the conduct of So- 
viet foreign affairs, and Beria, the 
symbol of internal security. 
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implied a government more highly cen- 


tralized than the United States desires. 


Bymes’s detailed plan for the national 
council was apparently to be based on 
the present American policy of dividing 


Germany into federal states with con- 
siderable powers reserved to each. The 
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American zone, for example, has been 
split up into the three Lander of Greater 


Hesse, Wiirttemberg, and Bavaria. 

The Russians on the contrary have 
advocated a highly centralized German 
government. Presumably both they and 
the Americans feel that it would be 
easier for a compact Communist minority 


to gain control of such a setup than of . 


the decentralized United States plan. 
Furthermore, the evolution of Russian 
policy in Germany has indicated a se- 
rious Soviet scheme for forcefully com- 
munizing the Reich. 

Byrnes’s insistence on democratic sate- 
guards in the machinery of a united Ger- 
man state showed that the United States 
was willing to risk an open politica. bat- 
tle for the control of the Reich so long 


as the Germans were allowed to express 
a free preference. The elections in the 
Soviet zone supported this American 
attitude. There the Soviet-backed So- 
cialist Unity. party failed by a wide mar- 
gin to secure support despite Soviet 
efforts to render opposition parties im- 
potent. James O'Donnell, Chief of News- 
wEEK’s Berlin bureau, cabled this about 
the prospects: “We have pitted our 
dogma against the Soviet dogma, and 
we can win the second battle of Germany 
just as we won the first—because we 
believe democracy to be superior to 
dictatorship and because we believe that 
the Germans, given the honest count we 
now demand, will come tothe same 
conclusion.” 


4, German Unity 

ByrRNES—The basis of the Potsdam 
Agreement was that, as part of a com- 
bined program of demilitarization and 
reparations, Germany's war potential 
should be reduced by elimination and 
removal of her war industries and the 
reduction and removal of heavy indus- 
trial plants . . . 

In fixing the levels of industry, no 
allowance was made for reparations from 
current production. Reparations from cur- 
rent production would be wholly incom- 
patible with the levels of industry now 
established under the Potsdam Agree- 
ment. Obviously, higher levels of industry 
would have had to be fixed if reparations 
from current production were contem- 
plated. 

The carrying out of the Potsdam 
Agreement has, however, been obstruct- 
ed by the failure of the Allied Control 
Council to take the necessary steps to en- 
able the German economy to function as 
an economic unit. 

The United States is firmly ot the be- 
let that Germany shoulc be administered 
as an economic unit, and that zonal 
barriers should be completely obliterated 
80 far as the economic life and activity 


in Germany are concerned. 


Significance: Byres here underlined 
in words what the United States already 
expressed in deeds. Last month after an 
American offer to unite the United States 
zone economically with all other zones, 
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] geen planned and integrated tags can do a lot to help you get 
back to top production on peacetime lines. If your present system is 
keeping you in hot water, why not decide right now to put the problem 
up to Dennison. 


Dennison has been studying this subject for years. During this time we 
have helped develop modern, smooth-functioning tag systems for prac- 
tically every industry and type of manufacturing operation. So don’t 
hesitate to send us your problem because you feel it is “different.” 


Whether you are primarily interested in better tags for raw materials 

_control—production routing and scheduling—inspection—shipping records 

or other phases of your plant operations, Dennison can offer you practical 
suggestions. 


Remember, too, that you do not have to pay a premium price for expe- 
rience and know-how when you put your problems up to 


Dennison 
SPECIALISTS IN PAPER PRODUCTS FOR OVER A CENTURY 


Many Dennison-developed production tags are for hand endors- 
ing. Others are imprinted with variable code information by 
our Dial-Set Printer. For further information write Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, 503 Ford Ave., Framingham, Mass. 





TAGS + LABELS * SEALS + SET-UP BOXES + MARKING SYSTEMS + PAPER SPECIALTIES 
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Dresden election: Despite a propaganda monopoly the Russian-backed SED party 
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failed to win its objectives in German balloting 


the British and American zones were 
actually joined as a single economic unit. 


Resources will be pooled, a common ra- 
tion established, and a common export: 
import policy enforced. Four local anglo- 


American headquarters will be estab 
lished (see map, page 40): Bad Kis- 


singen (food and agriculture); Frank- 
furt (finance); Minden (trade and in- 
dustry); Bielefeld (transport). Germans 
will operate these four agencies under 
Anglo-American supervision. 

This concrete American offer in many 
ways took the wind out of Molotofl’s 
vague proposals for German unity. It put 
the Soviet Union squarely on the spot 
as the blocker of economic unity (the 
French have always played a negative 
role in this connection). 

Now Byrnes went even further in de- 


manding that the Russians in effect put 
up or shut up. His references to “repara- 
tions from current production” were 
aimed at the new Soviet policy of using 
German factories for the production of 
both civilian and military goods for the 
Soviet Union in direct violation of the 
Potsdam Agreement. The Secretary im- 
plied that if this were not halted it 
would be necessary for the British and 
Americans to revise upward the pre- 


viously agreed level of industry in their 
zones. Reparations for Russia in the 


form of industrial equipment have al- 
ready been halted. 


5, A German Ruhr 


Byrnes—The United States does not 
feel that it can deny to France, which 


has been invaded three times by Ger- 


many in 70 years, its claim to the Saar 
territory, whose economy has long been 


closely linked with France. Of course, 


if the Saar territory is integrated with 
France she should readjust her repara- 


tion claims against Germany, 
Except as here indicated, the United 


States will not support encroachment on 


territory which is indisputably German 
or any division of Germany which is not 


genuinely desired by the people con- 
cemed, So far as the United States is 


aware the people of the Ruhr and the 


Rhineland desire to remain united with 
the rest of Germany, And the United 


States will not oppose their desire. 
The United States will favor such con- 
trol over the whole of Germany, includ- 
ing the Ruhr and the Rhineland, as may 
be necessary for security purposes. It 
will help to enforce those controls. But 


it will not favor any controls that would 
subject the Ruhr and the Rhineland to 


the political domination or manipulation 


of outside powers. 


Significance: This proposal in effect 


allied the United States, Britain, and 
Russia against France. With the single- 


mindedness that sometimes springs from 
Gallic logic, the French are still filled 
with the national obsession of another 


attack by the Germans. They think this 
could be averted by the internationaliza- 
tion of the Reich's economic powerhouse, 
the Ruhr and Rhineland. First, the Brit- 
ish opposed them. Then Molotoff cate- 


gorically came out in favor of a German 
Ruhr. Now Byrnes has apparently re- 


moved any possibility that the Ruhr will 
be detached from the Reich. 


The Russian stake in the Ruhr is sim- 
ple. They hope through eventual domi- 


nation of a future German government 
to gain control of it. This prospect of a 


revived Communist-run Germany fright- 


ens Paris almost as much as the specter 
of a revived German Reich. 


Both the United States and Britain 


take the view that detaching the Ruhr 
from Germany would inevitably stimu- 


late the Reich to a future war of revenge 


against France—a conflict which a weak- 
ened France would almost certainly lose. 


In a sense, the Ruhr decisions constitute 


a commentary on the way the three great 
powers evaluate the strength of even a 
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beaten Germany as against that of a 
theoretically victorious France. 
Supporting the cession of the Saar to 
France, however, made the American 
position slightly more favorable to the 


French than that of the Russians. Molo- 
toff had also opposed awarding the Saar 


to France. 


6. German Poland 


Byrnes—The heads of government 
agreed that, pending the final determina- 
tion of Poland’s western frontier, Silesia 
and other Eastern German areas should 
be under the administration of the Polish 
State and, for such purposes, should not 
be considered as a part of the Soviet zone 
of occupation in Germany .. . 

The United States will support revision 
of these [northern and western] frontiers 
in Poland’s favor. However, the extent 
of the area to be ceded to Poland must 
be determined when the final settlement 
is agreed upon. 


Significance: This Byrnes proposal 
was not only a corollary of the new policy 


toward Germany. It was also designed to 
cut the ground from under recent propa- 


ganda spread by the Communist-run 
Socialist Unity party (SED) to the effect 


that German electoral support for the 
SED would be rewarded by a revision of 


the Polish frontier, Sinoe the issue has 
been brought out into the open, the Rus- 


sians may have to repudiate the SED or 
suffer a severe loss of prestige in Poland 
where their Communist-dominated re- 


gime is even now barely able to hold the 
reins of government. 


7. Epilogue to Revenge 
Byrnes—Germany must be given a 


chance to export goods in order to import 
enough to make her economy self-sustain- 
ing. Germany is a part of Europe and 
recovery in Europe, and particularly in 
the adjoining states, will be slow indeed 


if Cermany, with her great resources ot 
iron and coal, is turned into a poorhouse. 

Significance: Thus did Bymes phrase 
the epitaph for the late and unlamented 
policy sponsored by former Secretary of 
the Treasury Henry Morgenthau Jr. for 
“pastoralizing” Germany. It died hard. 
Up until last spring American Commu- 
nists were still active in the United States 
Military Government urging Morgen- 
thau’s doctrines with Marxian zeal while 


their opposite numbers in the Russian 
Military Government wooed the Germans 


with equal dialectical fervor. Now the 


American Government recognized what 
realists had known from the beginning: 


that the restoration of a sound Europe 


depends on reviving a healthy economic 
life in its heart, the Reich. 


What the Germans Think 
James O'Donnell, chief of NewswEEK’ 


Berlin bureau, was on one of the special 
trains that took officials and the press 


from Berlin to Stuttgart to hear Secretary 
Byrnes. From the train O’Donnell sent 
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+ For a Commander (U.S.N., retired) 
who made a 


most important promise 


At first it was merely a wish. 


Then it gradually became a promise—a promise 


that some day he would fulfill that wish . . . his desire 


to own the very finest motor car ever built. 


A Packard, naturally. Powered by a lithe 165- 


horsepower version of the Packard engines that drove 





ry ’ 
the famed PT Boats to olory under his command. 
But in the sleek luxurious Packard Custom Super 


Clipper—above and beyond the flashing performance 
and mechanical excellence which have become almost 


a legend—there is fulfillment of any man’s wish for 
distinguished personal transportation. 

When you see this car at your Packard dealer’s— 
and drive it—you will recognize it as a car for which 
you can ungrudgingly pay a premium, in the sure 


knowledge that you are making a flawless investment, 


ASK wHO OWNS ONE 
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Sunset over Manhattan from a Constellatio 


SIGHT FOR SOARING EYES 


+ You're homing on Manhattan in the world’s fastest commercial airplane. 


And whether your TWA Starliner journey is measured in hundreds of sky miles or thousands, you find 
its last glorious moments as stimulating as its first ones. In pressurized cabins at “overweather”’ 


altitudes, time passes so smoothly, so restfully. This is flying as only a Constellation 


can make it—as only TWA provides 


Direct *, 8 . . *7, ° 
cceaeniabatinee at in this country. One flight like this 
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this story which describes the reaction of 


the first German who became aware of 
the contents of the speech. 


As the de luxe wagonlits pulled out 
from Wannsee in a Berlin Indian sum- 
mer afternoon and rolled into a Russian 
zone twilight, I stood on the rear plat- 
form with Arno Scholz, a political report- 
er for the British-licensed Telegraf (Ger- 
man correspondents were included in the 
press party). We were gazing first at the 
beautiful lakes formed by the Havel and 
Spree, then at Potsdam and Sans Souci, at 
the drab and bombed-out cities, the deso- 
late countryside of Mark Brandenburg, 
which has always raised so many soldiers 
because it cannot raise much else. It was 
dark as we neared the Elbe. As we 
strolled back through the train, a press 
officer handed us copies of the speech. 


Arno Scholz was thus the first of 70,- 


000,000 Germans to read Byrnes’s mes- 
sage. He read it like a man moved by a 
miracle. Two hours later, as if he person- 
ally had been delegated to bring the glad 
news from Ghent to Aix, he was pound- 
ing his typewriter with evangelical ve- 
hemence. This is what came out: 

Now We Know: “As the train 
moved through the Soviet zone an Amer- 
ican handed me a prepared copy of the 
forthcoming speech. We were traveling 
through the last hours of daylight but I 
could no longer see the local stations as 
we rolled by. I was poring over words 
of succor and hope. Germany will some 
day breathe freely again and go her own 
way. To be sure, there are hard things 
for us contained in this speech. But the 
transcendent thing is that we now know 
where we are, where we stand, what we 
have left to us. We know we have the 
answer to quo vadimus [Where are we 
going?]. To begin—it was for that that we 
had been so long waiting. 

“The train halts. Over on the next track 
is a local passenger train, overcrowded. 
There are countless women with tattered 
knapsacks in which they have stuffed a 
bit of this or that for their laboring hus- 
bands or for their children perhaps. Here 
and there a few men are plodding home- 
ward in the dusk after the long working 
hours. There is no loud talking. There 
are no cheerful faces. At home there will 
be waiting with luck a meager repast and 
a wife who will complain against the 
myriad difficulties of daily life. The chil- 
dren have no shoes, daughter has no coat, 
the house has neither window glass nor 
fuel in the cellar. And winter approaches. 

“How I would like to shout out to 
them: ‘Lift up your heads again . .. Now 
for the first time hope is allowed’.” 


High Sign 


On the way from Berlin to Stuttgart 
in Hitler’s special train, high American of- 
ficials and officers enjoyed all the luxury 
the Fiihrer had planned for himself— 
including a Dresden china tea service still 
adorned with swastikas. 


REICH; Counterrevolution 


In the second set of Soviet zone elec- 
tions in Germany on Sept. 8, the Com- 


munist-run Socialist Unity party (SED) 


lost still more ground to the Christian 
Democrats and Liberal Democrats. The 


election had been marked by a revolt by 


Social Democrats against their forced 
merger with the SED. They somehow 


acquired paper, circulated thousands of 


pamphlets attacking the Russian-spon- 
sored party, and pasted anti-Communist 


slogans over SED posters. While the 
NKVD searched frantically for the ring- 
leaders, a streamer proclaiming that Sax- 
ons should vote “SED for joining the 
Soviet Union” fluttered for days from a 
trolley car in Halle. 

Although the irony was obvious, SED 
leaders apparently feared cutting it down 
would be construed as an insult to Russia. 
The Soviets had their legs pulled in the 
same manner during the Austrian elec- 
tions last winter. At that time it took 
them three days to decide to tear down 
posters that read: “Vote Communist If 


You Love the Red Army.” 


ol 


CONFERENCE: Border Lines 


“This is a peace conference, not a 
struggle to see which country can get 
the biggest benefits. We appeal for tol- 
erance, patience, and forbearance. We 
must forget the hatred and prejudice 
that have prevailed.” Sen. Tom Connal- 
ly, an optimist from Texas, thus tried 


to salve the Paris conference’s “festering 
sores” last week. 


The only nations to heed Connally’s 
appeal were two former enemies—lItaly 


and Austria. To them defeat had brought 


reason and they announced an agreement 
on the South Tyrol, whose Germanic in- 


habitants, resentful of the Italian rule im- 


posed by the first Paris conference in 
1919, have ever since agitated for return 


to Austria. The Big Four had already 


ruled that the Tyrol would still remain 
part of Italy. Premier Alcide De Gasperi 
of Italy and Foreign Minister Karl 
Gruber of Austria thereupon worked out 
a private agreement in the form of an 
Italian treaty amendment which guaran- 
teed the German-speaking Tyrolese full 
political equality, German-language _in- 
struction in their schools, a proportion- 
ate share of official jobs, and no restric- 
tions on trade and other relations with 
their Austrian cousins across the border. 

By contrast, the flimsy Big Four com- 
promise on Venezia Giulia, by which 
Trieste is to be internationalized, came in 
for harsh words on all sides. The Rus- 
sians promised to back it only for the sake 
of Big Four unanimity, while the British 
warned that if the agreement were not 
accepted they would “reserve the right” 
to review their stand on the entire Yugo- 
slav-Italian frontier question. 

In turbulent Trieste itself this week, 
events moved forward of their own mo- 
mentum. There 5,000 Yugoslav Commu- 
nists massed for a memorial demonstration 
despite an Allied ban against the meet- 
ing. Allied troops and Venezia Giulia po- 
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Pour les Américaines: Mrs. James F. Byrnes (center) and Mrs. Jefferson Caffery 
(right), wife of the American Ambassador to France, here take time off from 
the Paris conference to cast critical eyes on a new creation at Schiaparelli’s salon. 
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The Last Stand: This fine camera study shows Hermann 
Goring making his final appeal as the nine-month Nuremberg 
trial ends its hearings on August 31. The. 21 defendants, 


lice broke up the demonstration. When 
retreating crowds opened up a brick bar- 
rage against them, the soldiers and po- 
lice replied with firearms. Six American 
soldiers were injured. 


Say It With Swords 


“Everybody knows the Italians are bet- 


’ eg" 
ter at running away than at fighting, 
jeered Andrei Vyshinsky of Russia, ridi- 
culing Italian claims at the Paris confer- 
ence that first world war victories en- 


titled them to Venezia Giulia. 
Two Romans promptly offered to wash 
out the insult with Vyshinsky’s blood. One 


challenge appeared in the newspaper 
Common Sense, organ of the rightist 
“Common Man” front: “We would like to 
invite people like Vyshinsky to duel in 
the Neapolitan way, with nothing else in 
hand than our most noble knife, cold iron 
helped only by a sure forearm and stout 
heart . . .” 

Giorgio Mollica, a Roman lawyer of 44 
who has fought five duels with sword and 
saber and who wears decorations for Par- 
tisan service, also challenged the Russian. 
Deadly serious, the duelist startled a New 
York Herald Tribune reporter who later 
called on him by snapping to attention 
and clicking his heels to ask politely: “Do 
you represent Mr. Vyshinsky?” 


a 


his defense, 


FRANCE: Constitution Crisis 
Life or death for the government of 


France rested last week on the talent for 
compromise of one man, Vincent Auriol. 


The gray-haired, gray-mustached Social- 
ist of 62, President of the Constituent 
Assembly, challenged France’s_ three 
main parties to hang together until the 


new draft constitution goes before the 


electorate next month, in the second 
attempt to adopt a blueprint for the 
Fourth French Republic. In a week of 


roaring crisis in the Assembly, the Com- 
munists and the Popular Republicans 
(MRP) had pulled farther apart than 
ever over the powers, if any, to be grant- 
ed to the Parliament’s second chamber, 
the Council of the Republic, and the 
method of electing it. 


With Bell and Ferule: Last week, 
Auriol, bolstered by the immense pres- 
tige gained from a flawless record which 
makes him almost immune to _ person- 
al attack, tried to break this impasse. 
A lawyer, financial expert, and skilled 
negotiator, Auriol served in the prewar 
Cabinets of Léon Blum and Camille 
Chautemps and maintained his political 
integrity during the 1940 disaster by 
voting against full powers for Marshal 
Pétain. He escaped to London in 1948. 
Later he served in the Consultative As- 


each of whom was allowed ten 


NEWSWEEK 


Associated Press 
minutes to summarize 


will appear in this familiar prisoners’ box 
just once more—on Sept. 28, when they hear the verdicts. 


sembly and then in the Constituent 
Assembly, of which he became President 


last January. 
During the two successive constitu- 
tional debates this year Auriol’s dig- 


nified, balanced, adult approach stood 


out amid the flightiness of the inexpe- 
rienced newcomers who had swarmed 
into postwar French politics. Exercis- 


ing authority without ever losing his 
simplicity, he usually managed to re- 
store order during turbulent Assembly 


sessions by tapping his ferule, But oc- 


casionally obstreperous deputies could 
be quieted only by a loud clanking of 
the President’s bell, accompanied by a 


flash of fire through the thick lenses of 


Auriol’s horn-rimmed spectacles. 

But last week neither the ferule nor 
the bell could bring order out of the 
chaos in the Assembly. Auriol thereup- 
on offered this compromise: The Coun- 
cil of the Republic should be chosen by 
an electoral college which in turn would 
be selected by a direct vote taken in 
each department of France. At the same 
time, Auriol’s Socialists issued a warn- 
ing that unless the parties got togeth- 
er they would leave the government and 
thereby precipitate a complete collapse 
of the tenuous three-party coalition which 
rules France. 


Some MRP supporters of Charles de 
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Gaulle and his strong opposition to the 
entire draft constitution (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 9) seemed willing to let the gov- 
ernment fall, in the hope that the way 
would then be open for their hero to 
sweep back to power. But the non- 
Gaullist bloc of MRP shied away from 
such an extreme course. So, probably, 
would the Communists, anxious above 
all to prevent a clear-cut split of French 
politics along simple pro- and _anti- 
Communist lines, with the anti-Commu- 
nist coalition led by de Gaulle. 


os 


TUNISIA: Drums for the Bey 


‘Bright moonlight splashed the white 
marble tombs of the Jewish cemetery in 
Tunis on the night of Aug. 23. It played 
over the ghostly shapes of several thou- 
sand burnoosed Arabs—Tunisian nation- 
alists, gathered to protest an incident that 
occurred the previous week when French 
gendarmes killed some natives during a 
“bandit raid” on the village of Zerame- 
dine, near Sousse. 

The outcry against the Zeramedine 
“massacre” inflamed city mobs and in- 
spired the macabre rally in Tunis. Sud- 
denly, as the speakers harangued their 


followers among the tombstones, de- 
nouncing the French and demanding 


freedom for Tunisia, the gendarmes ap- 
peared again. They broke up the gather- 


ing and arrested 48 of its leaders. 
Next day the nationalists replied with 


a phenomenal general strike, purely po- 
litical in purpose, organized by the illegal 
Destour (Constitution) party. The strike 
completely crippled Tunis. All native 


shops were boarded tight, public services 
were suspended, and ships lay idle at 
their wharves even though dockers were 


offered double pay. Nationalists, Com- 


munists, and -unionists demonstrated re- 
markable unity in opposition to French 
rule. The French flew in Senegalese rein- 


forcements, set up road blocks, and halt- 


ed travel for three jittery days. Immedi- 
ate open revolt seemed unlikely. But the 
tension in Tunisia dominated discussions 


held this week in Paris by high officials 


concerned with France’s uneasy North 
African colonial empire. : 


Again, the Reds: Tunisians, gen- 


erally better educated than Algerians or 
Moroceans, have long wanted a consti- 
tution and greater autonomy. The titular 
leader of the Destour party is a short, 
wiry, vigorous, and eloquent Tunisian 
of 47 named Habib Bourguiba. His flash- 
ing blue eyes now look toward his home- 
land from Cairo, where he fled from 
French police. His place as active leader 
at home has been taken by a 45-year-old 
nationalist lawyer, Ben Yussef. The Des- 
tour party’s thriving network of under- 
ground cells provides outlets for a flood 
of clandestine tracts. oes ; 
Since the war, Communist infiltration 
into Destour, backed by expert propa- 
ganda and plenty of funds, has made the 
nationalist movement more vigorous than 
ever. Communists, with the advantage of 


a legal party, can recruit Arab converts 
openly. Following the classic line of 
weakening democratic countries by work- 
ing on their minorities, the Communists 
offer a clear-cut program which appeals 
strongly to extremist natives, although its 
implications still worry the more con- 
servative nationalists. 

» The focal point of Communist-national- 
ist propaganda is the exiled Bey of Tunis. 
Sidi Mohammed al Mounsaf, still in- 
terned at Pau in Southern France. Con- 
veniently, the Communists this summer 
discovered what less partial observers had 
also concluded: The French had framed 
the Bey with false charges of wartime col- 
laboration. Now the Communists, both 
French and Tunisian, are beating the 
drums for the Bey’s return. Russia, they 
suggest, would be a more tolerant guard- 
ian than France. 


ror 


BRITAIN: Rained Out 


August, ordinarily a pleasant summer 
month in Britain, this year brought high 
gales and one heavy storm after another. 
Rivers flooded large areas, crop pros- 
pects looked dismal, and any chance 
of ending bread rationing seemed rained 





Associated Press 
Taruc: Reformer or murderer? 


out. As the month ended and September 
began, the depressing weather was echoed 


in the forecasts in The London Times: 

@ Aug. 30: “A deep depression over Scot- 
land is moving slowly N. and becoming 
less deep. There will be bright inter- 
vals...” 

@ Sept. 2: “A depression centered over 
N. England is almost stationary. Showery 
conditions with local thunderstorms. . .” 
@ Sept. 3: “A deep depression is ap- 
proaching Ireland from the Atlantic. 
There will be rain in most districts . . .” 


@ Sept. 4: “A vigorous depression cen- 





tered over the S.W. approaches is mov- 
ing E. There will be sporadic outbreaks 
of moderate or heavy rain.” 


os 


BULGARIA: Little Ex-King 


On Sept. 8 another European king lost 
his crown: 9-year-old Simeon of Bul- 
garia. The Bulgarians voted to change to 
a Republic, thus giving the Communist 
dictatorship a new facade. 


oe 


GREECE: Sky Writing 


Athenians were allowed to see F. D. R. 
in the sky this week after all. The air 
show in which planes from the visiting 
aircraft carrier Franklin D. Roosevelt 
were supposed to spell out F.D.R. 
above the Greek capital, had originally 
been scheduled for the day the F. D. R. 
arrived off Peiraeus, the port of Athens. 
That plan was canceled. 

But apparently doubts as to the po- 
litical wisdom of the demonstration were 
finally resolved and on Sept. 9 American 
power was displayed in a land still tense 
from the Sept. | plebiscite returning 


George II to his throne and newly 
alarmed by rumors of imminent attack 


from Russia's satellites to the north, 


Police were given the power to arrest 
anyone suspected of planning action 
“dangerous to public order.” 

oor 


PHILIPPINES: Huk Revolt 
The humid swamps and forests of Cen- 


tral Luzon shook again last week with 
the thunder of artillery. Terror-stricken 
peasants fled their nipa huts and left their 


paddy fields untilled. For now Filipino 
fought Filipino. 

The battles, between the Philippine 
military police and armed peasants, cli- 


maxed months of unrest in the central 
provinces just north of Manila. Since the 
war’s end rival bands of ex-guerrillas who 


refused to give up their arms have clashed 


continually. Tenant farmers fought land- 
lords who tried to collect the traditional 
50 per cent share of the crops. 


The disturbances center around the 
“Huks.” The name comes from “Hukbala- 
ap,” a word telescoped from Tagalog 


h 

dialect and meaning “People’s Army 
Against the Japanese.” A peasant guerrilla 
outfit formed by leftist and agrarian par- 
ties in 1942, the Huks numbered at least 
60,000. Only about 12,000 were armed. 
They roamed five provinces of Central 
Luzon where their leaders, who includ- 


ed some Communists, established local 
governments. 


Luis Taruc, slight, 32-year-old Huk 
chief, has denied charges that his peas- 
ants seek to overthrow President Manuel 
Roxas, whom they opposed in the April 
elections. The Huks claim their objective 
is to win for tenant farmers, composing 
most of the island’s agricultural popula- 
tion, at least a 70 per cent share of the 
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Attack by Indians on Union Pacific Railroad 
track-layers in the 1860’s. Authorized as a Civil 
War measure, there were 1,027 miles of track 
laid—the first railroad across America. Workers 
lived in railroad cars, were often accompanied 
by U. S. Cavalry. The founders of the Kaywoodie 
organization were supply- 
ing the demand for pipes 
as far west as Denver and 
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Slim Apple 
$3.50 


Winning new friends 
every year since 1851 


Our pipe-makers supplied pipes to the 
men who built America. Technique 
and manufacturing equipment have 
grown so that Kaywoodie today is made 
by the most modern methods in exist- 
ence. All this is reflected in the smoke 
ing-pleasure and comfort which you 
enjoy when you light up a Kaywoodie, 
$3.50 to $25 at dealers! Kaywoodie 
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Conqueror in Retirement: After 45 years in the Japanese Army during which 
he rose to be a lieutenant general, commanded an army at Nanking in 1937, and 
was decorated by his emperor, Ritsuhei Ogisu now sells notions in a small shop 
in Tokyo. Dressed in neat mufti and still preserving his military hair cut, Mr. 
Ogisu here makes an attempt to interest two customers in his costume jewelry line. 
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crops. The continued strife seriously af- 
fected the already insufficient rice crops, 
and President Roxas moved to end it 
by conceding several Huk demands on 
July 28. 

But a month later bandit gangs operat- 
ing in Huk areas still brandished some 
100,000 illegal weapons. Roxas warned 
that if they were not surrendered by 
Sept. 1 he would employ “implacable 
force” against the resisters. Even before 
that deadline, military police began shell- 
ing a concentration of about 2,500 rebels 
hiding out in the swamps north of Manila. 
The government arrested eleven Huk 
leaders in Manila and rounded up 200 
Liberal leaders for “protection.” Roxas 
accused Taruc of “desertion and sabotage 
of the pacification program” and ordered 
his arrest on two old murder charges and 
a new charge: inciting rebellion. 


oor 


JAPAN: MacArthur Disposes 


Soon after General of the Army Mac- 
Arthur warned that the Japanese might 
fall prey to Communist ideology (News- 
WEEK, Sept. 9), a State Department of- 
ficial observed that the general’s words 
were “undoubtedly especially embarrass- 
ing” to Lt. Gen. Kuzma Derevyanko, 
Russian member of the Allied Council 
in Tokyo. This and other adverse com- 
ments dropped by off-guard foreign- 
service men embarrassed the State De- 
partment itself last week. 

The comments were reported by John 
C. Metcalfe in a New York Herald Trib- 
une dispatch dated Sept. 2. Metcalfe 


wrote that various officials told him Mac- 
Arthur issued his statement without con- 
sulting the department, that it violated 
American policy aimed at building in 
Japan “a bridge of friendship to Soviet 
Russia,” and that it was. ill timed in view 
of the current Soviet-American deadlock 
in Korea and the Chinese Communist- 
Kuomintang struggle. 

At a news conference on Sept. 3, 
Lincoln White, the department’s press 
officer, told assembled reporters, includ- 
ing Metcalfe: “So far as the department 
is concerned, yesterday's statement in the 
press that MacArthur’s speech is in vio- 
lation of policy is without foundation 
... There is no requirement that Mac- 
Arthur first clear his statements here. 
Metcalfe sprang to the defense of his 
story and this dialogue ensued: 

Q: Not even on policy? 

A: MacArthur knows what the policy 
is. He can say what he pleases on the 
subject. 

Q: You say it is not necessary for him 
to clear anything he wishes to say? 

A: That is right. 

Q: [f you say he could make any 
statement he wanted to whether it con- 
flicts— 

A: I did not say anything about hypo- 
thetical conflicts. I said (1) his state- 
ment did not conflict with policy, and 
(2) that he does not have to clear his 
statements. 

Q: Do | understand that what Mac: 
Arthur said—his fear of Communism- 
is in line with our policy? 

A: I said that what MacArthur said 
is not in violation of it. 
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The Rice Bowl 


For weeks Japanese editorials have 
dwelt on the heaped bowls of “succu- 
lent, gleaming, snow-white” rice that 
should appear after the September har- 
vests. Now that the sun had yellowed the 
rice-plant leaves, farmers put on straw 
bonnets and took their families into the 
dry paddies to help with the reaping. 
They hand-sickled the standing grain, 
pulled the cut stalks through saw-toothed 
wooden combs to scrape off the rice ker- 
nels, and flailed off the brown husks by 
hand. 

Last week the first heavy cartloads of 
this year’s rice trundled into Tokyo from 
neighboring Chiba Prefecture, famous 
for its early crop. The food crisis—in- 
creasingly acute since spring—eased im- 
mediately. Black-market rice prices in 
Tokyo tumbled from the August high of 
9,000 yen ($600) for a little less than 
five bushels to below 5,000 yen ($333). 


The Chiba black-market rate dropped 50 
per cent in one week. Tokyo pawnshops, 
where many a housewife has exchanged 
her last silk kimono for money for food, 
began going out of business, 


Officials expected the rice crop to total 
at least 57,000,000 koku. A koku is about 
5 bushels or enough to feed one Japanese 
for a year. This would equal the average 
prewar crop in the home islands and 


reduce the necessity for Allied Head- — 


quarters to import the 550,000 tons of 
foodstuffs it did the first occupation year. 
To spur production further and channel 
rice away from the black market, the 
government told farmers it would pay 
them $40 a koku, a 100 per cent increase 
over the former official price. This rise 
also boosted the price for consumers from 
$13 to $30 a koku. The $10 difference 
will come from a government subsidy to 
the farmers, bound to create a serious 
inflation and budgetary problem and to 
mean even more trouble for the con- 
sumer. Since Japanese are allowed only 
500 yen a month of their incomes, the 
average family will have to spend 34 per 


cent of that for rice alone. 


eo 


PALESTINE: New Terror 


A series of explosions and gunfire fusil- 
lades shook Palestine before dawn on 
Sept. 9 as Jewish terrorists began an 
apparent offensive against the railway 
system. Rail traffic came to a standstill. 

The first outbreak of extremist opera- 
tions since the King David Hotel bomb- 
ing came on the eve of the long-heralded 
conference in London “for the purpose of 
establishing peace in Palestine.” Al- 
though both the Palestine Arab Higher 
Executive and the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine had refused to attend, British 
officials insisted that there was “reason- 
able expectation” of some success. Seven 
Arab League states had accepted. A set- 
tlement satisfactory to them, the British 
felt, could be made to stick with the 
Palestine Arabs. 





AND PRECISION 
IS MAINTAINED 


Hyatt Roller Bearings reduce friction and 
wear—add greater smoothness and efficiency 
wherever shafts or wheels turn. For more than 
half a century “precision” has been the Hyatt 
watchword—your assurance of perfection in 
roller bearings for every application. Hyatt 
Bearings Division, General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Harrison, New Jersey. 
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Solving the American Enigma 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


Srorrcarr—Anyone who has 
felt the currents now blowing through 
Europe will grasp the significance of 
the fact that Secretary Byrnes found 
it wise to come here and declare our 
policy toward Germany. They are 
winds of doubt and uncertainty which 
construe silence as weakness and 


hesitancy as bad intentions. 


ing an ace up his sleeve since he had 
read the Byrnes speech and knew that 
the most authoritative answer to the 
doubters was on the way. 

That is minor; what isn’t minor is 
that before the declaration here such 
a high proportion of correspondents 
who are the most consistent source 


of our information should 





At home, it is easy to 
become so absorbed in a 
search for Russian motives 
and policies that we over- 
look the existence in Euro- 
pean thinking of a parallel 
American enigma. Over 
here, the conclusion is in- 
escapable that doubt of our 
intentions has been exerting 
just as much influence as 
has the mammoth spectacle 
of Russia moving over the horizon. 

The doubt which began with the 
disappearance of our armies has never 
wom off. The impact of that pre- 
cipitate—and in the eyes of Europeans 
suicidal—surrender of power by the 
strongest western nation still is fresh 
in the memory over here. 

Byrnes was acting under more im- 
mediate compulsions, however. In a 
figurative as well as a literal sense he 
started to Stuttgart from the Peace 
conference in Paris. Molotoff and 
Vyshinsky in their fervid oratory at 
the conference haven't missed a 
chance to cast doubts on our motives 
and to question our intent to keep our 
agreements. They’ve been stoking sus- 
picions which already were too near 
blazing for our comfort. 

Conferences may be held up and 
down the continent but everybody 
with any political thought is directing 
it to Germany even when talking 
about something else. It is necessary 
to be in Germany only very briefly, to 
get a mere whiff of the international 
and national strains on every hand, to 
understand why General Clay and 
Ambassador Murphy have been urg- 
ing the Secretary to come here and 
state our policy. 





Take as an illustration a small in- 
cident in Berlin the other night. The 
newspaper correspondents who are 
stationed there gave a dinner at which 
General Clay was one of the guests. 
The evening ended in heated dis- 
agreement as to whether we in fact 
had any policy in Germany. For a 
man under fire, the general seemed 
to take it all very suavely—although 
we learned later. that he was hold- 





have been questioning the 
existence of an American 
policy. And. it is a fact 
that a large number of our 
administrative forces in 
Germany also have been 
unhappy and frustrated in 
their work because they 
felt the same uncertainty. 


The urgency for this 
speech came from a feeling 
that construction of the 
peace was being hindered by doubt of 
our policy. We didn’t doubt that we 
had one. But recent experiences have 
shown that at best we have been neg- 
lecting the technique of repetition and 
emphasis. The Russian spokesmen at 
Paris have been feeding the doubt 
of our policy, but probably are the 
least doubtful themselves. The French 
are more adamant than the Russians 
in obstructing any move to unification 
of Germany. And it doesn’t take long 
to realize that doubt of America’s in- 
tentions to follow through on peace- 


making is a strong motive in French 
policy. 





But it wasn’t necessary to come 
to Germany to challenge the Russians 
on Potsdam, to convince the French 
that the future isn’t always found in 
the past, or even to enlighten reporters 
and junior officers. The problems of 
German reparations and the level of 
industry are the keys for the immedi- 
ate future. The Germans live among 
their bomb ruins, but their political 
cerebration is reviving fast. Where in 
their zone the Russians have been posi- 
tive and aggressive politically, we 
have allowed uncertainty to affect the 
Germans in our zone. Hence the 
choice of Stuttgart. 

Since an American policy has been 
declared, it will be attacked from 
many sides as too weak or too strong. 
But in the climate of the moment the 
atmosphere of suspicion and doubt— 
the appearance of the Secretary witk 
his two senatorial advisers on the 
platform here was in itself the evi- 
dence of resolution which had been 
lacking or not understood on the 
whole European scene. 
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Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 


by Tony Barlow 









































I making many different kinds 
of printing papers, Oxford 
uses tremendous quantities of 
pulpwood. The night kind of 


wood is important. 


Within a short radius of the 
Oxford mills at Rumford, Me., 
are the vast timber resources of 
Maine, New Hampshire and 
Canada. Here Oxford gets good 
quality spruce, fir, hemlock, 


poplar and hardwood pulpwood. 
Thus the quality of Oxford paper 


begins at the very beginning — 
with the wood. 


Other factors contribute to 
Oxford quality. We make our 





OH, DIRE DISASTER ! FOR A MOMENT | 
THE TIMBERLANDS, FROM WHICH OXFORD 

GETS PULPWOOD, SEEMED TO BE ONE 
TREE SHORT OF LASTING UNTIL DOOMSDAY. 














own pulp — control every proc- 
ess from wood to finished paper. 
Oxford craftsmen have long-time 
know-how” and respect for fine 
papers. Our research constantly 
seeks ways to make paper better. 


Oxford has been making quality 





papers since the turn of the cen- 
tury. For many years we’ve pro- 
duced better than 1,000 miles of 
quality paper a day. 


So why not think of Oxford 
first when the need for quality 
paper arises? 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label 
papers are: ENAMEL-COATED — Polar Superfine, Maineflex, 
Mainefold, White Seal and Rumford Litho CIS; 
UNCOATED — Engravatone, Carfax, Aquaset Offset, Duplex 
Label and Oxford Super, English Finish and Antique, 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Til. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cities 
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HOUSING: Cold Promise 


In Canada, as in the United States, 
Labor Day marked the official end of 
summer. But in Canada the threat of 
oncoming winter was more serious to 
veterans’ families crammed into attic 
rooms, patchwork shacks, or converted 
garages. ° 

In Ottawa, ten veterans finally lost 
patience. On the night of Sept. 3, with 
their wives and eighteen children, they 
moved swiftly and quietly to take over 
Kildare House and its annex, vacated one 
day earlier by army CWACS. City au- 
thorities said the veterans would have to 
move, but promised other accommoda- 
tions. The veterans declared they would 
not budge until accommodations were 
provided, not just promised. 

Moreover, they insisted they would set 
their own rent: One-fifth of their salaries, 
less the cost of light, heat, repairs, and 
water. If the buildings were not quickly 
converted for their use, they would use 
the first few weeks’ rent to convert them 
themselves. They also threatened to in- 
vade other public buildings as these be- 
came vacant unless authorities quickly 
changed them over for family use. Ten 
more families moved into the Kildare 
buildings later in the week. 

Meanwhile, The Toronto Financial 
Post gave a gloomy forecast for the win- 


ter. Probably 35,000 urban houses now 
being built would not be finished this 
year. This would mean that only between 
40,000 and 45,000 units would be ready 
in 1946. Winnipeg was one of the worst 
examples: 785 units completed by June 
30, 3,387 units incomplete. The gov- 
ernment’s Wartime Housing Corporation 
had produced an even worse record: 
4,300 houses had been started in 1946 
and only 16 were finished. 


oo 


PEOPLE: Affaire de Famille 


At midnight on Aug. 31, a dust-stained 
taxi rattled through the Detroit tunnel 
from Windsor, Ont. Its meter, register- 
ing 650 miles, ticked off $135. But the 
six passengers were happy. Huge quan- 
tities of fruit and sandwiches had forti- 
fied them on their trip from Quebec. 
Maman Auriore Monette and her five 
children—Solange, 11, Gertrude, 13, Ro- 
land, 15, Roina, 17, and Thérése, 18— 
would soon see Uncle Pete Lepine. Even 
the cabbie Roger LaPete was excited. 

From the windows of the cab, intense 
voices startled nocturnal Detroiters: 
“Alors, ot est la rue Champion ot de- 
meure mon oncle Pierre?” But no one 
seemed to know Uncle Pete or his home 
on Champion Street. ; 

Suddenly, realization dawned. “Mon 
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Hi-Yo Silver! Press agents, boosting the annual fair of the Chippewa Indians 
on Walpole Island, Canadian territory in the St. Clair River near Algonac, 
Mich., claimed last week the Chippewas, who sacked Detroit in the war of 1812, 
would at last make peace with the United States. The Lone Ranger (Brace 
Beemer, radio actor), shown being fitted with a headdress, accepted the “treaty” 
and was made a chief. He is also a chief of the Shawnee and Sioux tribes. 


Dieu!” Maman shouted. “On ne_ parle 
pas frangais ici?” Was not Detroit settled 
by the French? Had they forgotten their 
mother tongue? 

As dawn approached, the Monettes 
were still searching for Champion Street 
when a police cruiser car came to their 
aid. At Conner police station, two 
French-speaking patrolmen were routed 
out of bed, but neither could understand 
the Quebec patois. Later at one of the 
top-crust thomes in suburban Grosse 
Pointe, someone was found who could 
make out that Maman and her hrood 
sought Pete Lepine at Box 75, Champion 
Street, Detroit, and that Uncle Pete had 
recently killed two pigs. Back at Conner 
station, police phoned Lepines on the 
outskirts of Detreit until they found a 
cousin of Mrs. Monette in Highland Park. 
Oncle Pierre, she advised, lived in Cham- 
pion, Mich., about 500 miles upstate in 
the Upper Peninsula. 

“Ste. Barbe!” Maman exclaimed. 
assez.” 

Enough was enough. Guided to the 
Ambassador Bridge, the Monettes and 
cabbie LaPete started homeward. Uncle 
Pete would have to wait another year to 
see how the children had grown. 
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POLITICS: King at Work 


Mackenzie King was definitely back in 
harness last week. First, he added zest to 
the guessing game about his retirement by 
a typically equivecal statement. Asked if 
it was still his intention to retire before 
the 1950 election, the Prime Minister re- 
plied: “It is. But I would not like to say 
what may happen between now and 
then.” 

Then he announced a diplomatic shuffle 
which seemed to eliminate one Cabinet 
minister as a possible successor. Justice 
Minister Louis St. Laurent would take 
over the External Affairs portfolio, which 
King has held throughout his nineteen 
years in office. Lester B. (“Mike”) Pear- 
son, Canadian Ambassador to Washing- 
ton and top man in Canada’s diplomatic 
corps, would be a strong right arm as 
Under Secretary. Hume Wrong, would 
succeed Pearson as Ambassador. King 
also promised a Cabinet reshuffle in Jan- 
uary. Observers believed such long-term 
plans indicated St. Laurent would retire 
before King does. 

Next, the P.M. tried to settle the steel 
strike which has hogtied industry since 
July 15. He proposed an increase of 11 
to 12% cents an hour, a compromise be- 
tween the union’s last offer of a grad- 
uated 154-cent-an-hour increase and the 
government’s previous insistence _ that 
anything over 10 cents an hour would 
cause runaway inflation. 

But there were other troubles, notably 
a strike by an estimated 20,000 Alberta 
farmers. On Sept. 7, they started to with- 
hold all products except milk from mar- 
ket. Their aim: a fair share of the na- 
tional wealth. 
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Whiskey 
A Blend — 


Talional Distiters Products & 
; Baltimore, Mo 


Bo 


The expert distiller has had his way with Mount Vernon. 


You'll find his careful touch in the way the flavor comes clearly through in long 
drinks or short. And always you'll find pleasant mildness that marks 
you a good host with pride in the drinks you serve. To show your mixing 


skill, keep a good supply of Mount Vernon on hand. 


Mount Vernon 


Brand 
86.8 PROOF—65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 








How fast can you 








undress a chicken? 





F you've ever killed a chicken for 
I Sunday dinner you know what a 
tedious and messy job it is to remove 
the feathers. And it used to be the 
same laborious hand-plucking opera- 
tion, multiplied many fold, in large 
poultry-dressing plants that prepare 
several thousand birds a day for 
market, until the G.T.M. — Goodyear 
Technical Man — took a hand. 


The G.T.M.’s aid was solicited by a 
Pennsylvania manufacturer who had 
an idea for a mechanical picker to 
66 1: ss : 
undress” birds. In principle, it was 
simple. Just kill and scald the fowl 
as usual — then carry them by over- 


head conveyor through several bat- 
teries of rapidly revolving rubber 
“hands,” each equipped with hun- 
dreds of flexible “fingers” that would 
grasp and remove the feathers, 


Getting the right fingers was the 
problem. These fingers had to be 
supple enough to follow the contour 
of the birds, to reach in, around and 
between legs, wings and necks. They 
had to be serrated with tooth-edged 
grooves to engage and hold the feath- 
ers. They had to be strong enough to 
pull out quills, yet have enough 
“give” to do it without tearing or 
bruising tender flesh. 


That stopped even the G.T.M. — fora 
while. Fingers stiff enough to remove 
the feathers tore the skin; softer 


fingers wouldn’t hold the feathers. ¢ 
Do 


Then the G.T.M. had an inspiration. 
He remolded the stiffer finger in bi- 
furcated form, making a dual or split 
finger — and it worked! The split 
finger literally caressed every size of 
bird from a squab to a turkey, remov- 
ing the feathers with a gentle, easy 


pull, 


Today poultry-picking machines 
equipped with Goodyear-molded 
dual fingers are defeathering fowl at 
the rate of one every 0.7 second — ‘ 
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quicker than you can say “Jack Rob- 

eae aah ; 

inson.” And it’s a lot cleaner job 

than you ever did on a Sunday bird. 

One machine will “undress” as many . oe 

as 5,000 chickens, turkeys, ducks or - 7 y, Slots serrated to grasp 
geese per hour, with its nimble SN Z My sedinoks feotners 
Goodyear-built fingers revolving at =f 


450 R.P.M. 


fora 
move 
softer 
thers. 
wide The ability to mold rubber to solve 


s tik and master difficult jobs like this is ELTING, M 
~ a specialty of the G.T.M. To your uilt to lh oy rae AND 
*hest standard 


nl; problem he brings research and man- cee Phone your n 
ufacturing facilities beyond compare, \ Products Distributor. Goodyear Industrial 
snail plus the skill in compounding that “| casa pe eek w foe 
, easy has made Goodyear “The Greatest 

Name in Rubber.” To consult the 

G.T.M. on any rubber applications 


hines — in molded goods, hose, belting, 
ylded packing or tank lining — write: 
Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio or Los 


A we } . . 
ngeles 54, California. ~y THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





















































WITH HYDRA ULICALLY-OPERA TED TRANSMISSION 


AND gyrol FLUID DRIVE. 
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CHILE: The Clenched Fist 


Last week the rightist parties of Chile 
paid the penalty of disunion. Unable to 
agree on a Presidential candidate, Liber- 
als and Conservatives each nominated 
their own. The result, on election day, 
Sept. 4: For the first time, a Communist 
party seemed likely to win a strong foot- 
hold in a government of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The vote: Bernardo Ibajfiez, Socialist, 
11,999; Fernando Alessandri, Liberal, 
129,092; Eduardo Cruz Coke, Conserva- 
tive, 141,184; Gabriel Gonzalez Videla, 
Radical with Communist support, 191,- 
351. No candidate had an absolute ma- 
jority, so Congress will have to elect ore 
of the two leaders President within 50 





William B, Larsen 
Gonzalez Videla: Trojan horse? 


days. The right wing has a small majority 
in Congress, but precedent favors the 
choice of the man with a plurality of 
popular votes. 


Fighting Man: Gonzalez himself is. 


no Communist but a fighting Radical. A 
brilliant latvyer, professional politician, 
and diplomat, the 46-year-old candidate 
is outstanding for his energy, capacity for 
quick, decisive action, and unlimited 
physical courage. When former President 
Arturo Alessandri tried to suppress Radi- 
cal gatherings in 1938, Gonzalez con- 
ducted “lightning meetings” in the main 
streets of Santiago and was injured more 
than once in clashes with the police. He 
was badly beaten up in May 1938 when 
police cleared the Congress after Radical 
and other left-wing legislators had locked 
themselves in the building. 

But of Gonzalez’s 50,000-vote plurality, 
the Communists cast at least 40,000 and 
he is therefore heavily in their debt. Com- 
munist leaders are frank in saying that 
an influential voice in the government is 
their immediate objective. 





As the week ended, there was tension 
in Santiago. Most of the opposition par- 
ties and press admitted that Gonzalez was 
the popular choice. But the Conserva- 
tives refused to concede defeat. Their 
challenge was met. All night after the 
election, Communists paraded the streets 
with torches and Chilean anu Soviet flags. 
Raising clenched fists, they cried: “Gon- 
zalez is President! We will fight for Gon- 
zAlez!” And politicians were sure that the 
fiery Gonzalez would never let Congress 
“cheat him of his victory.” 


Pn 


ARGENTINA: Plain Talk 


To his team mates on the University of 
Buenos Aires football squad 30 years ago, 
Oscar Ivanissevich was known as “Ivan 
the Terrible.” The new Argentine Ambas- 
sador to Washington confided this, with 
a wink, to Stanley Woodward, State De- 
partment chief of protocol, as they drove 
to the White House where, last week, 
Ivanissevich presented his credentials. 

Woodward had been on vacation and 
had not seen the advance copy of the re- 
marks which the Ambassador meant to 
deliver, so he didn’t get the point. But 
when the sealed remarks were opened, 
Woodward realized what Ivanissevich 
meant. In place of the polite inanities 
which usually accompany the presenta- 
tion of credentials, the Argentine had 
used plain talk. 

“It appears to be necessary,” he told 
President Truman, “that you should know, 
through the lips of one who has never lied, 
the truth regarding the Argentine repub- 


lic . . . a country recently the object of: 


calumny. President Perdén is the first au- 
thentic representative of the true Argen- 
tine people . . . I come, Mr. President, to 
work with you with full faith in the future 
of America, which will be achieved if we 
all tell the truth and face our problems 
with justice.” 

Assistant Secretary of State Spruille 
Braden was obviously the indirect target 
of this undiplomatic sideswipe. Braden 
supervised President Truman’s reply. It 
promised, noncommittally, the coopera- 
tion of the United States Government. 
But it contained no soft answer, nor did 
it even acknowledge Perén’s cordial “per- 
sonal greetings.” 


Por 


BOLIVIA: Hooded Hierarchy 


The late Villarroel government in Bo- 
livia was reputedly manipulated from be- 
hind the scenes by a mysterious organiza- 
tion of totalitarian army officers known 
as the Marshal Santa Cruz Lodge (named 
for a Bolivian leader who helped drive 
out the Spaniards). Two years ago NEws- 
wEEK (Sept. 4, 1944) published one of the 
first stories about this secret society. Now, 


with the overthrown government's rec- 
ords available, a NEwswEEx correspond- 
ent in La Paz cables these new details on 
how the lodge worked: 


At the time it was thought that the 
Santa Cruz Lodge was a single organiza- 
tion made up of some twenty army of- 
ficers. Documents now uncovered show 
that this was a considerable underestimate. 
In reality, the Santa Cruz Lodge was a 
group of lodges, each composed of three 
cells, with a total membership of 94. 
There were no more than seven men in 
any cell, and none of the members knew 
any of the personnel of the other cells; 
they were connected only through their 
chiefs. To be a member of a cell it was 
necessary to be an active or reserve officer 
between the ages of 23 and 45. 

The cells met every three months to 
judge the “acts of the government.” If 
these acts were not in accordance with 
the lodge’s instructions, they had to be 
corrected immediately. Any member had 
the privilege of denouncing anonymously 
any nonmember. 

Behind the Masks: Once a year, the. 
lodges met in a council. Members of the 
first cells wore hoods and red masks; those 
of the second cells wore hoods and black 
masks; the third cells wore. white masks. 
The last council was held on June 21 
with President Villarroel presiding. 

The chiefs of the cells were all-power- 
ful. “Military rank does not exist; all that 
exists here is a moral, mental, and physi- 
cal hierarchy.” A colonel was no better 
than a lieutenant, and each had to follow 
the orders of the chief no matter what 
his rank. And there were special groups 
to judge the rule breakers. 
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Prensa Libre—Havana 
“The Man for the Job”: The fourth 
street murder in three weeks shocked 
Cubans last week. All the killings were 
political; none was solved. This cartoon 
expresses Havana’s reaction to the crime 
wave. “What does he want, a place in 
the asylum?” President Grau asks about 
the blind, deaf, and dumb man. “No 
doctor, a job in the police,” he is toy 
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Born: To Mr. AnD Mrs. Ouiva DIONNE, 
parents of the famous quintuplets, an 
8-pound boy, their fourteenth child; in 
North Bay, Ont., Sept. 3. 


Reunited: In New York, ArTHUR Rop- 
ZINSKI, 54, musical director of the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, 





International 
Arrivals: Rodzinski meets his mother... 


met his mother, MME. JADwica RopzIn- 
ski, 76, on her arrival by plane from 
Stockholm, Sept. 1. He had last seen her 
in 1937, when he was in Vienna. Later 
she witnessed the Russian and German 
invasions from her home in Lwow, Poland. 


He had had no word from her from Sep- 
tember 1939 until August 1944. 


Suspended: In New York, the Coast 
Guard suspended for three months, begin- 
ning Sept. 5, the license of Capt. ARTHUR 
P, Crontn, skipper of the freighter Ameri- 
can Farmer, for “inattention to duty” in 
prematurely abandoning ship after a col- 
lision off the English Coast Aug. 1. The 
incident created an international legal 
controversy when an American crew re- 
moved a British prize crew from the 
Farmer and took her to port. Cronin said 


he was quitting the sea and added: “I am 
tired and fed up.” 


Married: CorNeLitus VANDERBILT JR., 
48, and Marta FELIzA Pastos, 29, Mexi- 
can millionairess; in Reno, Nev., Sept. 3. 
It was Vanderbilt’s fourth marriage and 
her third. 


Mine Host: In New York, Jor Louts, 32, 
heavyweight boxing champion, took time 
out from training for his fight with Tami 
Mauriello (see Lardner) to greet guests 
at the opening of his bar and restaurant 
in Harlem, Sept. 4. About 500 guests, not 
including Mauriello, attended. 
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... the Gishes come together... 


Not Only Hell: In Middlebury, Vt., 
Rosert Frost, 71, four-time winner of 
the Pulitzer Prize for his poetry, remarked 
that obscenity seems to be the main char- 
acteristic of all good poetry about the sec- 
ond world war. “Of the poems I have 
read,” he said, “the best are the more ob- 
scene. Whether or not there is any great 
reason for this I don’t know, except that 
that is the way the poets feel about war.” 


Divorced: In Los Angeles, AILEEN 
PRINGLE Cain, 45, star of silent motion 
pictures, won a divorce on Sept. 4 from 
James M. Cary, 54, author of such best- 
selling novels as “Double Indemnity,” 
“Mildred Pierce,” and “The Postman Al- 
ways Rings Twice.” She charged that they 
were ‘temperamentally unsuited” and was 
awarded $5,000 cash, title to their Santa 
Monica home, and one-third of the royal- 
ties to the two novels Cain wrote since 
their marriage in 1944, It was the third 


marriage for the writer and the second 
for his wife. 


Denied: In London, Buckingham Palace 
issued a formal denial Sept. 7 of the 
rumored engagement between PRINCESS 
ELIzaABETH, 20, heiress apparent to the 
throne, and Prince Puiuir of Greece. 


Recovered: Howarp Hucues, 40, who 
was critically injured July 7 in the crash 
of an experimental plane of his own de- 
sign which he was testing, was revealed 
on Sept. 4 to have recovered “for all prac- 
tical purposes” from his crushed chest 
and multiple fractures. Dr. Verne Mason, 
Hughes’s Hollywood doctor, said that “his 
complete recovery is now just a matter 
of: gaining more weight and recovering 
his strength. He is in excellent shape and 
is up and walking.” 


Afloat: Greta Garso, 40, taciturn mo- 
tion-picture actress, arrived in New York 
on the Gripsholm Sept. 3 after a month’s 
visit in Sweden. She said she was “awfully 
tired” and “just drifting.” 

On same ship were actresses LILLIAN 
and Dorotuy GisH, who had been scout- 
ing talent for the Theater Guild. 





Acme Photos 


.«. and Garbo is “just drifting” 


Died: Moritz Rosentuat, 83, pianist, 
and last living pupil of Franz Liszt; in 
New York, Sept. 3. A native of Lwéw, 
Poland, he played before Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph of Austria, King Carol I of Ru- 
mania, and Czar Alexander II of Russia. 
He made his American debut in 1888. 

Wiiu1aM Harris Jr., 62, producer of 
many Broadway hits; in New York, 
Sept. 2. Among his better-known produc- 
tions were “Abraham Lincoln,” “Outward 
Bound,” “The Greeks Had a Word for 
It,” “The Outsider,” and “Bluebeard’s 


Eighth Wife.” 

Rael Isaac LanpMa, 65, president: 
elect of the Synagogue Council of Amer- 
ica and editor of the Universal Jewish 
Encyclopedia; in Starlake, N. Y., Sept. 3. 


Jesse R. SpracueE ,74, author and maga- 
zine writer; in New York, Sept. 4. His 
latest book, “Career Suggestions for GI 
Joe,” will be published in the fall. 

Dr. JAMES Bruce, 73, vice president 
emeritus of the University of Michigan 
since his retirement in 1942 after 38 years 
on the faculty; at Ann Arbor, Sept. 5. 

BERTRAM M. CaMPBELL, 60, former 
New York securities salesman who was 
falsely imprisoned for forgery; in Free- 
port, L. I., Sept. 7. Eighty-two days pre- 
viously the state awarded Campbell 
$115,000 (NEwsweEEK, July 1) for loss 
of earnings and for the humiliation in- 
curred by his 41 months in prison and 
four years of parole, after a professional 
forger had confessed to the crime for 
which Campbell had been convicted. His 
doctor said that death, from a stroke, was 
the result of his imprisonment. 
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FOR NEWSWEEK READERS 


We'll tell you in advance the answer to every question below 
is ‘“NO.”? But we believe you will find interest and benefit in 
getting these facts. They are published as a public service to 
correct some mistaken ideas harmful to an understanding of 
the functioning of our securities markets. 


Do you think the New York Stock 
Exchange buys and sells securities? 








A recent poll of public opinion which 
we conducted showed that a surpris- 
ingly large minority does have this 
mistaken idea. The fact is—while 
some individual members of this 
Exchange buy and sell securities for 
their own account the New York 
Stock Exchange itself does not buy 


or sell anything. It is merely a public 
market place... where buying and 
selling orders from all over the 
country meet. 


Do you think the New York Stock 
Exchange makes a profit if you lose 
on a transaction? 











This Exchange neither makes money 
if you lose on a transaction, nor loses 
money if you profit on a transaction! 
This institution is nothing more nor 
less than an association of member 
brokers. It derives its revenues from 
various fees and service charges, paid 
mainly by its members and by the 
companies whose securities it lists, 


Do you think registration of a new 
security with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission automatically 
assures its value? 














This also is a mistaken idea. Under 
the law requiring registration of new 





securities, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission does not have 


authority, nor does it attempt in any 


way, to appraise the worth of securi- 
ties registered with it. The Com- 
mission’s only power with respect to 
registration is to see to it that re- 
quired information about the issuer 
and the security is publicly disclosed 
and that a prospectus is furnished 
which makes that information avail- 


able to the investor. 


Do you think that only new securi- 
ties are registered with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission? 











Not so. Many securities already out: 


standing are also registered. For 
example, all securities listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange are re- 
quired to be registered with the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. The application for registration, 
which must be kept up to date by 
the filing of periodic reports, con- 
tains detailed information about the 
issuer of the security and its business. 
As a general rule, no prospectus is 
required in a stock exchange trans- 
action, but the reports are available 
at the New York Stock Exchange. 


As in the case of new securities, the 
Commission’s only power with re- 
spect to registration is to see that 


the required information about the 
issuer has been publicly disclosed. 


Do you think either the Securities 
and Exchange Commission or the 
New York Stock Exchange estab- 
lishes or controls prices at which 
securities are sold on the Exchange? 

















Neither the Commission nor the 
New York Stock Exchange sets 
prices or determines values. Only 


buyers and sellers, acting in the light 
of their own needs, knowledge and 
opinion, decide the price of securities 
traded on the Exchange. 


The New York Stock Exchange and 


the Securities and Exchange Com. - 
mission see that facts are made avail- 
able... itis the responsibility of the 


investing public to pass judgment as 
to values on the basis of these facts. 
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In the Elizabethan era medicine men used gold as a “sugar pill” 


‘I Feel Better Already’ 


“The humblest, the most unscientific, 
and, perhaps, the most dishonest group 
of drugs used by doctors” has finally come 
up for intensive study by members of the 
departments of pharmacology and medi- 
cine at Cornell University Medical Col- 
lege and the New York Hospital. They are 
the homely “sugar pills” or placebos 
(Latin, “I will please”), clinically de- 
fined as “medicines adapted rather to 
pacify than to benefit the patient.” 

Winked at professionally, this sickroom 
hoax which dates back to Hippocrates 
actually represents the doctor’s comfort- 
ing promise: “I will take care of you.” 
To many suggestible patients, the very 
force of this statement gives support and 
reassurance, and often provides relief 
from pain without recourse to more po- 
tent medication. 

“If you take three groups, one given no 
treatment, a second, placebos, and a third, 
a test drug,” one of the Cornell doctors, 
Dr. Eugene F. DuBois, pointed out in the 
New York State Journal of Medicine, 
“you will very often find that those given 
the placebos get along very much better, 
have a much higher percentage of cures 
than those without treatment and, per- 
haps, almost as many as those with the 
test drug, in some cases more.” For ex- 
ample, it has been proved that placebos 
have a marked effect in preventing sea- 
sickness, and that common salt hypo- 
dermics, through the power of suggestion, 
are just as effective as vaccines against 
chronic arthritis. 

The Cornell doctors reached general 
agreement that the placebo’s therapeutic 
value depends on “proper selection of 
cases and choice of materials.” The four 
most popular forms of harmless medical 
skulduggery, as described by Dr. Harry 
Gold, are: (1) tasteless lactose, or milk- 
sugar tablets, (2) a compound tinctured 





with gentian or nux vomica for patients 
with guilt complexes who thrive best on 
bitter, punitive medicines, (3) aromatic 
elixir for those who enjoy a pleasant, well- 
flavored dose, and (4) ammoniated tinc- 
ture of valerian, which with its “riot of 
tastes and smells” creates the illusion of a 
powerful, disease-curing agent. 
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Where Consciousness Lives 


Where in the brain is the seat of hu- 
man consciousness? 

For 50 years, neuroanatomists have 
sought the exact spot in the complex 
mass of nerve fibers where, in some 
cranny of the divided hemisphere, the 
mind responds to the impressions made 
by the senses. Daring experiments with 
the frontal lobes once suggested that 
these mysterious areas might control the 
processes which lift man above the status 
of a vegetable. But surgical removal of 
one or both of these lobes later demon- 
strated that they are not indispensable to 
consciousness. More recently, doctors 
have accepted the theory that the loss of 
the anterior cerebral arteries explained 
the loss of consciousness. 

Last week in the Bulletin of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Dr. Walter E. Dandy, 
famous brain surgeon who died in April, 
sounded a posthumous opinion on the 
location of the human consciousness cen- 
ter. It lies, Dandy believed, in the corpus 
striatum, a mass of connecting bands of 
gray and white matter, slightly in front 
of the mid-brain and almost in the center 
of the skull cavity. 

Dandy’s decision is based on.a fifteen- 
year-old study of ten cases of injury to 
the corpus striatum, or the cutting off of 
its blood supply. In each, there was im- 
mediate loss of consciousness for periods 
ranging from two to 51 days, followed by 
death. The only functions remaining 
were automatic breathing, excretions, 


and operations of the heart and lungs. 
Apparently the impaired brain had lost 
its power to receive impressions from the 
outer world and to respond to them by 
speech or movement. 


Pm 


Fear in the Brave. 


“You sweat, you tremble, you have 
funny sensations in your stomach. Your 
heart beats rapidly, your mouth dries. 
Sometimes you lose control of bodily 
functions.” 

Confidential questioning of 4,504 Army 
Air Forces fliers as they returned from 
combat duty has revealed that stark fear 
clutched 99 per cent some time during 
their fighting careers. This fear-study of 
normal people, the first of its kind, was 
described last week at an American 
Psychological Association meeting in 
Philadelphia by Dr. Laurance Shaffer of 
Columbia University, chief of the Air 
Surgeon’s Psychological Division. 

One-third of the pilots, navigators, and 
bombardiers and almost half of the gun- 
ners admitted fear on every or almost 
every mission. This reaction was more in- 
tense in the last combat experiences than 
in the early ones. At first, the men 
dreaded a show of cowardice; as courage 
flared, the fear of injury and death 
mounted. Idleness while in danger 
brought a sharp rise in fear, as did enemy 
attack when unable to retaliate. 

Medals, banks of ribbons, good flying 
pay, hatred of the enemy, and a crusader’s 
zeal in doing battle did little to cut down 
personal terror. Tension, the fliers admit- 
ted, was best relieved by keeping busy 
with constructive tasks, by making a 
smash hit, and by telling jokes and listen- 
ing to them. It was a help, too, when their 
fellow airmen were calm. 


Tooth Brush Off 


American teeth, among the whitest and 
soundest in the world, seem to stay that 
way in spite of and not because of tooth- 
brushing habits. Reported last week by 
Dr. Hamilton B. G. Robinson of Ohio 
State University in the Journal of the 
American Dental Association, these are 
the discouraging facts: The average 
American scours his molars with 267 
strokes each day but almost never cleans 
the sides next to the tongue. The east- 
and-west brushing method, frowned on 
by dentists, is still used by one out of 
every three persons. And brushing time 
averages 67 seconds daily instead of the 
three minutes authorities recommend. 

Dr. Robinson’s report was based on a 
study he made while concealed behind a 
mirror and lighting device similar to the 
one used by “G-men” in the motion pic- 
ture “The House on 92nd Street.” Watch- 
ing 405 people brush their teeth from his 
concealed observation post, he found the 
number of strokes ranges from a low of 
40 by a woman to 798 by a man. 
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You've sure come to the 
right place, Mister! ... 


ey 


The Nalions Headguarlers for 


BRASS & COPPER 


A catload of brass lipstick containers? A 
pound of copper rivets? A mile of fine, 
gleaming brass pipe? 


Yes, Mister, see Chase, the Nation’s 
Headquarters for Copper and Brass. 


A nationwide network of 20 Chase ware- 
houses makes it simple for you to place 
orders. Small quantities may be filled from 
warehouse stock. Larger orders are passed 
on to a big Chase mill or factory. 


We still can’t fill all orders yet... but our 
assistance in planning the use of copper and 
brass . . . our suggestions on ordering fabri- 
cated parts .. . our advice on new alloys... 
are yours for the asking. Just get in touch 
with your nearest Chase warehouse. We'll 
be glad to help. Chase Brass & Copper Co. 
Incorporated, Waterbury 91, Conn. A Sub- 
sidiary of Kennecott Copper Corporation. 


MILLS FACTORIES WAREHOUSES 








































EXCELLO SHIRTS, Inc., a division of 
F. JACOBSON & SONS, Inc., 1115 B’way, N.Y. 








DEPENDABLE 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 


MORE PEOPLE BUY 
INSURANCE FROM 
NORTHWESTERN 
THAN FROM ANY 
OTHER MUTUAL FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
MAKE IT YOUR CHOICE, TOO 


MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 


ASK YOUR LOCAL AGENT 
FOR NORTHWESTERN PROTECTION 
or for further information write home office, 


Northwestern Mutual Insurance Building, 
Seattle 1, Washington. 
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Atoms for Electricity 


The puzzle pieces of the cost and date 

of atomic energy’s industrial debut began 
to fall into place last week: 
@ In New York, a report by Bernard M. 
Baruch to the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission estimated that a 
nuclear power plant could be built for 
$25,000,000—as compared with $10,000,- 
000 for a coal power plant of the sane 
capacity under the same conditions. 


@ In Stockholm, a scientist who should 
know—Prof. Karl Manne Siegbahn, chief 
of the Nobel Institute for Physics—said 
that an atom-driven steam turbine would 
be operating at Oak Ridge, Tenn., within 
a year. 

@ An Oak Ridge Army spokesman, 
smoked out by Siegbahn’s comment, ad- 
mitted that the Clinton Laboratories 
there expected to produce electricity 
from an atomic pile within eighteen 
months to two years—but for experimen- 
tal purposes only. 

Baruch, United States representative 
to the UN commission, based his report 
on a study by a scientific and engineering 
group under Dr. Charles A. Thomas, vice 
president and technical director of the 
Monsanto Chemical Co. The $25,000,000 
estimate represented a plant producing 
75,000 kilowatts and located in a “normal 
locality” in the Eastern United States. 

Operating costs, the report stated, 
would be about 0.8 cents per kilowatt 
hour for the nuclear power plant and 0.65 
cents for the coal plant, assuming a coal 
cost of $7 a delivered ton. The difference 
in operating costs would be eliminated if 


coal rose to $10 a ton—provided “diffi- 
cult” technological problems on the nu- 
clear side were solved. 

The report concluded that nuclear 
power would (1) permit greater decen- 
tralization of industry, and (2) spur in- 
dustrial development in isolated areas 
where coal, oil, and gas costs are pro- 
hibitive and water supply inadequate. 
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High Death at Dachau 


A continuous experiment without oxygen 
was performed at the height of 38,400* feet 
upon a 37-year-old Jew. After four minutes, 
he began to perspire and wiggle his head. 
After five minutes, cramps occurred. Between 
six and ten’ minutes, breathing increased in 
speed, then the Jew became unconscious. 
From 11 to 30 minutes, breathing slowed 
down to three breaths'a minute, finally stop- 
ping altogether. After the experiment, the 
subject was dissected and his heart renewed 
its action, coming to a complete standstill 
eight minutes later. 


Following this and some 200 other ex- 
cruciating and often fatal high-altitude 
tests made in the suffocating pressure 
chambers at Dachau prison camp, Ger- 
man scientists issued this laconic state- 
ment: “Flying at heights of over 38,400 
feet without pressure cabins or pressure 
suits is impossible, even when breathing 
pure oxygen. Should the airplane pressure 
cabin be damaged at heights of 48,000 
feet and higher, it would be impossible 
for the crew to bail out, since at that 





*25,000 feet is the average height at which man 
becomes unconscious. 























Eye for Oil: A Standard Oil ship (right) prospecting in the Northwestern Baha- 
mas last week was using radar as a quicker way to plot positions at which a diving 
chamber (left), equipped with gravity meter, investigated what lay under the ocean ' 
bed. Six other United States, British, and Dutch companies were hunting, too. 
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height, bends [air embolisms] occur al- 
most apoplectically.” 

This secret Nazi medical research, cap- 
tured by the Allies and revealed last week 
for the first time by the Army Air Forces, 
was made in April 1942 by Dr. S. Rascher, 
who reported directly to the Gestapo 
chief, Heinrich Himmler. (Himmler later 
had Rascher killed.) The human guinea 
pigs were professional criminals or Jews. 


_ The tests, designed to show how high a 


man could fly without oxygen, topped the 
United States Navy altitude experiments, 


conducted last month (NEwsweEEx, Aug., 


19), which achieved a simulated altitude 
of 29,025 feet, but gradually over a 
period of 28 days, to permit the volun- 
teers to adjust to lessening oxygen. 
General information gleaned from the 
ghastly German experiments has already 
been disseminated by the Army Air 
Forces to all its flying personnel. Within 
the next few days, twelve doctors and 135 
enlisted men, carefully selected for good 
physical condition, will start a six-week 
course at Barksdale Field, La., to examine 
the Rascher reports and to study the ef- 
fects of lack of oxygen, sudden changes in’ 
altitude, and safety precautions when a 
pressurized cabin bursts at high altitude. 
For the first lesson, students will be put 
in a low-pressure chamber and “taken up” 
to 25,000 feet with oxygen masks. Later 
they will be sent to a room registering 
10,000 feet. A wall separating another 
chamber with an altitude of 30,000 feet 
will be punctured to give the effect of a 
ruptured pressure cabin. After training, 
the doctors and enlisted men will be sent 
to Army flying schools to serve as teachers 
in high-altitude training. For jet-propul- 
sion pilots, an extra stiff course is planned. 
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Things to Worry About 


Rockets that take off on spectacular in- 
terplanetary journeys run the risk of col- 
liding with particles. of meteor-forming 
material that careen through the atmos- 
phere. 

In the journal Science last week, Dr. 
Fletcher Watson of Harvard University 
pictured these dangerous scraps of iron, 
some weighing only a few milligrams, as 
whirling between planets at a rate of 12 
to 43 miles per second. Should one hit a 
rocket ship, Watson pointed out, it would 
vaporize, explode, blow a hole in the 
rocket shell, and very likely destroy it. 

“The earth’s daily catch of particles 
producing meteors bright enough to be 
seen with the unaided eye is usually esti- 
mated as around 24,000,000,” said the 
Harvard scientist. Dimmer meteoroids are 
more numerous, lifting the total count 
to at least a billion. 

At this rate, Watson figures that in the 
realms beyond earth’s atmosphere there 
are sufficient flying sky bullets to destroy 
4 per cent of all rockets that might try 
to reach the moon. And in the 500 days 
it would take for a space ship to fly to 
Venus, the nearest planet, the meteoroid 
crash hazard would be almost incalcula- 
bly greater. 
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47 masor MARKETS Within 500 miLEsS 


THOUSANDS OF PRODUCTS can be manufactured and mar- 
keted more economically when factories and distribution facili- 
ties are located in the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area. 
Industries here save time and money ... get and give better 
service . . . because both suppliers and markets are near at hand. 


MANY BASIC MATERIALS, including iron and coal, are within 


a quick, cheap haul. More than 5000 industrial suppliers are 
located here. 


And within 500 miles are 47 major markets . . . 75,000,000 cus 
tomers . . . two-thirds of the U. S. wholesale market. 
USE OUR LOCATION ENGINEERING SERVICE for a complete 
and confidential re on this area’s advantages for your com- 
pany. This service is provided without charge. 
Call, write or wire Industrial Development Division, Robert C. 
Hienton, Director. 
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THE BEST Location 
IM THE NATION 






Write today for free new illustrated book coeeeee D> 
Concise, salient fects about labor, materials, fransporta- 
Hien, markets, taxes, plant sites, and living conditions in == === 
“The Best Location in The Nation.” j oe 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 











83 PUBLIC SQUARE * CHenry 4200 ¢ CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 




















































WHATS (T 607... 


that the place down the street hasn't? 


Talk to the average man or woman about the places they 
choose to eat, and you will find that cleanliness is a big 
factor in their selection. The otherwise good impression of 
a restaurant, theatre, or place of business can be spoiled 
if rest rooms are not properly maintained. 


Proper washroom sanitation directly brings in dividends 
through satisfied clientele and‘ contributes to the health 
and welfare of a community. That’s good enough reason 
why thousands of thecountry’s leading restaurants, theatres, 
places of business and public places find it pays well and 
costs little to maintain healthfully clean washrooms with 
West Washroom Service. 


Ask the West branch in your city* how they can help 
keep washrooms clean and sanitary. 























WES a 
Vi 42-16 WEST ST., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 


*BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


CLEANSING DISINFECTANTS ¢ INSECTICIDES © KOTEX VENDING MACHINES 
PAPER TOWELS »* AUTOMATIC DEODORIZING APPLIANCES ¢ LIQUID SOAPS 




















NEWSWEEK 
RADIO | 


Reporter With a Hammer 


Up until last May, the radio industry 
was clicking merrily along, secure in the 
knowledge that there was no well-or- 
ganized criticism of its several faults. 
Then The New York Herald Tribune 
started a column called Radio in Review, 
written by John Crosby, a 34-year-old . 
city reporter, which expressed what a 
great portion of the public had been feel- 
-ing about certain radio shows. Last’ week 
Crosby, with his column syndicated in 
eight papers and with the list growing, 























Newsweek—Anthony Rollo 
John Crosby: Searching for sense 


found himself deluged with bids from 
ten publishers for a book and, of all 
things, a request for a radio show. He 
said “no” to that. 

Crosby was waiting for “good night” 
from the city desk last April when George 
Cornish, managing editor of The Trib- 
une, asked him if he wanted to do a 
radio column. Crosby seldom listened to 
the radio and didn’t even own a set, but 
he agreed in a bewildered sort of way and 
after considerable hunting managed to 
find a battery set. He retired to the sand 
dunes of Fire Island and listened, with 
growing amazement, to the programs 
which are shoveled at the public day 
after day. Then he began to write. 

Crosby’s column caught the attention 
of both listeners and nonlisteners because 
his primary aim was to make it readable. 
Those in the business were impressed by 
his insistence that radio must be judged 
from an adult viewpoint and _ its short- 
comings no longer excused as those of an 
infant industry. 

Crosby prefers to let a really bad pro- 
gram hang itself. He quotes the lines 
verbatim and adds only necessary re- 


marks, His favorite comment is: “I’m not 
kidding—I actually heard this.” Concern- 
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Always Drive Carefully 


— Acne NEN 
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Out of the difficult years of the war has emerged another im- 
portant distinction for Pontiac: Its owners report that Pontiac 
exceeded even their own high expectations from the standpoint 
of dependability and generally satisfactory performance. Their 
praise is extremely gratifying. Many owners say that from all 
practical standpoints—their Pontiacs are as satisfactory today as 
they were at the time of Pearl Harbor. We hope that America’s 
ears will never again be put to the test they were called upon to 
survive in the four long years of war. But, such a reserve of 
quality as the Pontiae car has revealed is a most valuable asset 
under any condition of usage. It means an extra measure of econ- 
omy and satisfaction throughout all the years of your ownership. 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION of GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Reconversion hits St. John (left) and Vandercook 


ing John J. Anthony, of The Court of 
Human Relations, Crosby remarked: “I 
could get sounder advice from the bar- 
tender at the corner saloon.” 

Notes on Nonsense: So far the sub- 
ject of his most vicious needling has been 
Gabriel Heatter, whose style he parodied 
throughout an article, headlined “There’s 
Bad News Tonight.” It began: “Gabriel 
Heatter is back from a vacation that was 
all too brief for both of us. Already my 
gingivitis is much worse.” Crosby plans 
similar parodies on other well-known 
commentators, some of them newscasters 
and some from the Hollywood chatter 
group, to be written as soon as he collects 
enough notes. 

About 60 per cent of Crosby’s reviews 
are unfavorable. He has panned, among 
other things, the give-away and audience 
participation shows, which he calls some- 
thing “that ought to be reviewed by a 
psychiatrist rather than a newspaper 
man;” the radio censors, on whom he did 
a series of eight columns; and the bieak- 
fast programs, about which he asked: 
“Who started this mania for eating things 
in front of a microphone, anyhow?” 

He is, however, lavish with praise 
where he thinks it is deserved, Among 
those who have won his approval are 
Fred Allen, Arthur Godfrey, Duffy's 
Tavern, and the broadcasters of the 
D Day invasion of Normandy. His chief 
requirement is that a program make a 
certain amount of sense. Henry Morgan, 
Crosby thinks, makes sense in spite of all 
his fooling, because he is essentially par- 
odying radio, 


A Shave at NBC 
With the outbreak of war in 1989, 


military experts, news analysts, and com- 
mentators on foreign affairs were in great 








network demand. Now, with 
the world technically at peace 
and interest shifted to do- 
mestic affairs, the solemn 
sages are finding the going 
considerably rougher. Last 
week the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. announced _ that 
it will drop its two beard- 
ed commentators, John Van- 
dercook and Robert St. 


September. 

Vandercook, whose pro- 
gram, News of the World, 
has been heard over NBC 
since 1941, is a 44-year-old 
ex-newspaperman, explorer, 
and amateur anthropologist. 
During the war, his familiar- 
ity with many of the scenes 
of action lent an air of au- 
thenticity*to his military com- 
ments, and his reputation as 
a foreign expert was en- 
hanced by his travel books 
“Tom-Tom,” “Black Majesty,” 
“Murder in Trinidad,” and 
“Murder in Fiji.” William 
Brooks, NBC’s vice president 
in charge of news and international re- 
lations, said that Vandercook’s contract 
had not been renewed because News of 
the World now will emphasize the do- 
mestic scene, which is considered out of 
Vandercook’s bailiwick. 

St. John, also 44, went to radio as an 
NBC commentator in 1941, after serving 
as a correspondent for the Associated 
Press in the Balkans. Like most corre- 
spondents he wrote a book, a best seller 
called “From the Land of the Silent 
People.” He has been doing two pro- 
grams, The National Hour, which deals 
with the problem of reconversion and 
special events, and which Brooks says 
has just about drained the subject dry; 
and Facts and Faces, a news-behind-the- 
news spot which NBC wants to replace 
with an audience-participation or break- 
fast-hour show. 


New York’s leftist newspaper PM at- 
tributed the dismissals to “a drive against 
liberal commentators,” but Brooks denied 
that politics had had anything to do with 
it. PM pointed out that the dropping of 
Vandercook and St. John left NBC's 
roster of commentators “weighted heavi- 
ly in the direction of conservatism.” It 
quoted Vandercook as saying: “I might 
have my suspicions, but I have nothing 
to base them on.” 


Columbia on Call 


Ever since the American Broadcasting 
Co. was organized in 1943, listeners 
have been confused as to the network 
affiliation of Columbia's New York sta- 
tion WABC. In order better to identify 
WABC, Columbia has announced that its 
call letters will be changed to WCBS, 
effective Nov. 1. Its FM station will be 
WCBS-FM, and its television station will 
be known as WCBS-TV. 


John, effective the end of 




















A COMPLETE TRAIN WAS HAULED 40 MILES 
BY DEISEL TRUCKS OVER A MOUNTAINOUS 
TRAIL WITH A 20% GRADE FORA SEQUENCE 


IN “DUEL te sun“ 
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That huge backlog of savings that was 
going to keep the American people 
buying everything and anything... 
and for yezrs...is nothing but a 
myth! So szvs tle Federal Reserve 
Board after a nation-wide survey: 


Of the $81 billions in accumulated 
wartime wealth, $50 billions is 
owned by 10% of the people. The 
next 20% of the people have $22 
billions. The remaining 70%... 
upon whom the nation’s real buying 
power depends... have the rela- 
tively small balance to split among 
themselves, with a quarter of these 
without any savings whatever. 


Now this isn’t dangerous (unless you 
happen to be among that group with 
no savings!) But it does mean that 
people are largely going to be buying 
out of current income, that they won’t 
be throwing their money away ... that 
American business will have to get 
out and sell in the good old way again. 


And no matter what you make or sell, 
that means you’ll have to deliver betier 
performance, better styling, and more 
value for less money than your com- 
petitor. Monsanto believes that one 
of the best and most certain ways to 
accomplish this is with plastics, intelli- 
gently applied. Our versatile family of 
modern plastics and our plastics tech- 
nicians stand ready to help you. Write, 
wire or phone: MoNsANTO CHEMICAL 
Company, Plastics Division, Spring- 
field 2, Mass., In Canada, Monsanto 
Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver. 
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Covering the President 


To a nation that insists on keeping an 
eye on its President all the time, the most 
important White House reporters are the 
three who toil for the Associated Press, 
United Press, and International News 
Service. They spend almost as much time 
at the President’s elbow as his Secret 
Service guards do, and among them they 
provide White House coverage for vir- 
tually every newspaper and radio station 
in the United States. 

Mr. Roosevelt affectionately dubbed 
them the “three ghouls,” 
since, he said, they hovered 
“like vultures” waiting for 
something to happen to him. 
This week, one of the “three 
ghouls”—Merriman Smith of 
the United Press—tells about 
his war and peacetime life 
with two Presidents: Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Truman. 
As dean of the press-associa- 
tion trio, the debonair, dark- 
haired Smith is the newsman 
who signals the end of each 
White House press confer- 
ence with “Thank you, Mr. 
President”—the title he gives 
his book.* 

Smith’s book is a chatty, an- 
ecdote-packed tale of White 
House work and_ 125,000 
miles of travel by land, sea, 
and air since the fall of 1941. 
Covering the President any- 
where, Smith finds, is some- 
thing of a rat race. He dis- 
located a shoulder racing for 
the phone with the announce- 
ment of V-E Day. He got the 
idea for the book when dur- 
ing the fourth term campaign 
someone told him what a soft 
touch he had as he rode in an 
open car behind F.D.R.’s through five 
hours of cold, October rain in New York. 
Life with Mr. Roosevelt was luxurious, 
hectic, exciting, and often aggravating; 
with Mr. Truman it’s more spartan, not 
so hectic, but less frustrating since the 
end of wartime censorship. Above all, 
Smith sees the White. House press setup 
as a potent democratic institution. 
Heaven help the President who tries to 
drop it, Smith warns. 


ae 


News for Germans 


For a year, the Arfny’s overt and li- 
censed newspapers in Germany have been 
getting their domestic and foreign news 
via DANA, the newspaperman-nurtured 
successor to the Nazi-prostituted news 
agency, DNB. DANA, which stands for 
Deutsche Allgemeine Nachrichten Agen- 
tur—German General News Agency—is 
the brain child of the Army’s Psychologi- 





*®Thank You, Mr. President. By Merriman Smith, 
804 pages. Harper. $2.50. 


cal Warfare Division (now Information 
Control Division). Its chief nursemaids 
were Leon Edel, associate editor of PM 
and prewar veteran of Montreal news- 
papers, the old French Havas agency and 
the Canadian Press, and Luther Conant, 
formerly of PM “and the late Boston 
Transcript. 

A year ago, when Army-operated news- 
papers in the American zone of Germany 
rapidly began to pass into the hands of 
licensed anti-Nazi Germans, Edel and 
Conant convinced Brig. Gen. Robert A. 
McClure, ICD director, of the need for 





International 


Smith followed Roosevelt through the rain 


an equally de-Nazified news agency, as 
free of Army control as possible, which 
would serve the new press of Germany. 

Not-So-Free Press: DANA started 
with two strikes on it. Germans ehad to 
be convinced it wasn’t just an American 
military version of the old Nazi agency. 
Under the military’s ban on news critical 
of the Allies; DANA could not always 
practice the freedom of the press it 
sought to symbolize. For example, the 
trials of American officers charged with 
brutal treatment of GI guardhouse in- 
mates at Lichfield were soft-pedaled on 
orders from above. 

The biggest task of all was to staff 
DANA with untainted Germans and teach 
them to write and handle news in the 
American way. Ninety-nine per cent of 
the Germans who practiced journalism 
under Hitler qualified for the ICD black- 
list. The remaining manpower DANA’s 
American staffmen summed up this way: 
“They're either too gray or too green.” 

After a shaky start, in a Bad Nauheim 
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hotel, DANA built up bureaus in Frank- 
furt, Berlin, Wiesbaden, Munich, Stutt- 
gart, Bremen, and other key cities; si- 
phoned AP, United Press, and Inter- 
national News Service reports into Ger- 
many and its own news outside via those 
services; swapped news with parallel 
agencies in the British, French, and Rus- 
sian zones, and provided the German 
people with their first unbiased news 
since Hitler came to power. 

A Lot of Pfennigs: This month 
DANA’s payroll listed 426 Germans. Its 
American staff had dwindled from more 
than 50 to a bare 15. It boasted 40 
newspaper clients (every Army-licensed 
German paper has to subscribe) with a 
circulation of 6,000,000 counting the 
Army’ Die Neue Zeitung (circulation 
1,500,000), published in Munich for 
zonewide distribution. From the news- 
papers’ required contribution of 7 pfen- 
nigs (7/10ths of a cent) out of each 20- 
pfennig-a-copy sale, plus revenue from 
five radio stations, DANA had built up a 
kitty of 1,000,000 marks ($100,000). 

Next month, DANA will be licensed 
for operation by a board of seven German 
publishers. Its editor-in-chief will be Kurt 
Frensel, ex-inmate of a Nazi concentra- 
tion camp and now co-owner of the robust 
Schwibische Landeszeitung in Augsburg. 
DANA’s American newsmen still had 
their fingers crossed, but all agreed that 
Germany’s first cooperative news agency 
had a 50-50 chance of becoming the AP 
of the New Reich. 
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Guild Guinea Pig 


Last June, the American Newspaper 
Guild met in Scranton, Pa., and set a 
wage goal of $100 a week for experi- 
enced reporters, desk men, and circula- 
tion district managers in big cities. Last 
week, the Guild put this program to its 
first test on a familiar battleground—the 
Hearst press—and backed it with a tactic 
borrowed from the boys in the back room 
—the International Typographical Union’s 
no-contract, no-work policy. 

The result was a shutdown of The Los 
Angeles’ Herald & Express, Hearst’s 408,- 
000-circulation West Coast moneymaker 
and only afternoon daily in the Southern 
California metropolis. The Guild called 
it a lockout; management termed it a 
strike. The Herex’s only counteroffer, 
which it wanted to arbitrate, was a flat 
10 per cent or $5 weekly wage boost 
(whichever was greater), a 10 per cent 
hike in automobile expense allowance, 
and three-week vacations for ten-year 
employes. ' 

Hearst had Harvey Kelly, his rosy- 
faced, gray-haired, and nattily dressing 
ace labor troubleshooter on the scene try- 
ing to effect a settlement. The Guild put 
out its own paper to trade verbal blasts 
with Herex ads in other Los Angeles 
dailies, whose presses were taxed trying 
to fill unsatisfied demands of Herex read- 
ers. Guild and management met with a 
Federal conciliator over the week end, 

ut no peace appeared in sight. 



















@. Contentment breeds permanence! In 
the Pacific Northwest better living is 
habit-forming. The supply of skilled 
labor in Opportunity Corner is ample, 
co-operative, intelligent, productive— 
and permanent! Folks who live here 
like the climate and the environment 
...it enables them to be better work- 
men, steadier workmen. Also encourag- 
ing are the excellent relations between 
employer and employe ... the kind of 
co-operation that makes for high pro- 
duction, economy and efficiency. Be- 
cause labor lives better, labor works 
better in the Pacific Northwest. Labor’s 
skills — highly developed — are at the 
command of new industries wishing to 


locate in OPPORTUNITY CORNER. 


Mount Hood... 
mist-wreathed and 
snow-capped .. . 
typifies the majes- 
tic beauty of the 
mountains that in- 
ter-chain this land 
of opportunity, 
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Sue 


*..* 
Deep sea or fresh water fishing . . . more 
than 500 miles of coastline ... fish-crowd- 
ed rivers, lakes and streams ... big game 
and little game ... all beckon sportsmen 
in leisure hours. 





From sea level to ski level, Opportunity 


Corner is a vast recreation land for its 


people. Nature brings its choicest gifts to 
the very doorstep of Pacific Northwest 
dwellers. 






This advertisement sponsored by the following Business-Managed Electric Power Companies of the Pacific Northwest 
PACIFIC POWER & LIGHT COMPANY © NORTHWESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY © THE WASHINGTON WATER POWER COMPANY 
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STOCKS: 


After three months of coasting down- 
hill, the stock market went into a nose 
dive last week. In two days, securities 
listed on the Big Board were marked 
down by $5,000,000,000 and 6,000,000 
shares had changed hands. It was the 
worst break since the fall of 1937. The 
market had cancelled out all the gains it 
had made during the first year of peace 
(see chart). On Thursday a brief rally 
made the market look better. But the 
downward trend was resumed and on 
Monday, Sept. 9, a fresh wave of selling 
brought the Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
ages down to 172.03, a net loss of 17.16 
points within a week. 

Plainly, investors had cold feet. The 
turn had been called by John H. Lewis, a 
stock-exchange member, six weeks earlier. 
His analysis, published by The Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle July 25, said: 
“The four-year-old bull market ended last 
May 31 when the Dow-Jones price index 
of industrial stocks closed at 212.50.” 
Lewis reasoned that wage demands of or- 
ganized labor would depress the stock 
market as the fear of high taxes had 
in the years 1939-42, that high prices 
and expanded production capacity would 
soon satisfy abnormal demands, and 
that the stock market would discount 
this turn in advance. 

Hunting the Why: Other profes- 
sional comment, after the crash on Tues- 
day, agreed generally with Lewis’s view 
that a bear market was well under way. 
Many outsiders thought the Russian bear 








1930 


End of a Bull Market-But Why? 





One broker called the turn in July 


had something to do with the change in 
Wall Street’s speculative climate. Walter 
Winchell, the columnist, threw a scare 
into some of his listeners the night of 
Sept. 1 with these high-pitched words: 
“Paris. De Gaulle’s off-the-record opinion 
is that the next war will break out before 
the end of 1946. De Gaulle stepped out 
of French politics because he felt that it 
was hopeless to ‘try to avert another war. 
And he wants to be in a strategic position 
to take over power when it comes.” In 
his newspaper column five days later, 
Winchell made it a point to say that he 
had only quoted De Gaulle, and “a re- 
porter doesn’t make good news good or 
bad news bad.” 

Without naming Winchell, The New 
York Times took an editorial swing at 
him. “The prediction over the week end 
by an irresponsible radio commentator 
that ‘war with Russia’ might come this 





year seems to have touched off a great 
deal of illiterate selling.” 

The 80-year-old Democratic chairman . 
of the House Rules Committee, Adolph 
J. Sabath of Illinois, saw in the crash a 
Republican conspiracy to win the Novem- 
ber elections and demanded that the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission inves- 
tigate recent short selling. SEC Chairman 
James J. Caffrey told him this would be 
done in “certain selected key stocks.” 
Caffrey, however, said he did not think 
short selling had anything to do with the 
crash. Other comment: 


€ Justin F. Barsour in The Chicago 
Journal of Commerce: “The inference of 
the market’s action is that the major trend 
is down and will continue so for months 
and to substantially lower levels, subject, 
of course, to occasional advances retrac- 
ing from one-third to two-thirds of the 
primary downswings that ensue.” 


@ Los Angeles Times (editorial): “At best 
[the market] is an inaccurate mirror of 
business conditions, affected by rumors 
and theories as well as facts, and should 
not be taken too seriously. While there 
may be a depression just around the cor- 
ner the drop in stock prices does not 
prove it.” 


€ J. A. Livincston in The Philadelphia 
Record: “The Federal Reserve Board 
[production] index has managed to climb 
to the highest level since V-J Day ... 
The most reassuring explanation of this 
stocks-are-down-production’s-up paradox 
is that investors and speculators engaged 
in an impetuous buying rush and got 
ahead of (1) themselves, (2) business 
prospects, (3) profits expectations, and 
(4) international relations.” 


@ New York Journal of Commerce: 
“Whatever the underlying causes of the 
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Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 


Tuesday’s stock crash (white spot on chart, shown magnified at right) compared with 21 years 
of ups and downs of Dow-Jones industrial averages 








Cutter 























She sweetens your 


It takes a lot of man-hours (and 
woman-hours) of writing to bring 
you a spoonful of sugar. Typewriters 
click, pencils squiggle to chart the 
written record of sugar’s trip from 
plantation to breakfast table. 

The who, what, when and where 
of today’s business transactions are 
recorded clearly on business forms — 


and, chances are, on Moore busi 
ness forms, 


SALES OFFICES IN OVER 200 CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST, ALSO IN PRINCIPAL CITIES ACROSS CANADA 


Sugar, shoes, soap, sundries— 
businesses of every kind and size 
have discovered that Moore Busi- 
ness Forms can help to reduce costs, 
streamline total operations. For ex- 
ample, one standard Moore form can 
speed the writing of hand-written 
records by as much as 172%. 


A Moore specialist looks at your 
business forms with the eye of com- 
mon sense, Is this one really needed? 





coffee — ww tnuting. 


Will a standard form serve as well? 
Right answers may save you thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Sixty-five years of business form 
experience are at your call. Get in 
touch with your local Moore office. 
Moore stands ready to supply you 
with everything from a simple sales 
book to the most intricate multiple- 


copy form... “to put it on the record, 
swiftly, accurately, economically,” 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


NIAGARA FALLS AND ELMIRA, N. Y.; MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; DALLAS, TEXAS; LOS ANGELES AND EMERYVILLE, CALIF. 


ADV. BY N.W. AYER 
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‘The reception sniaiah this light, full 


flavored whiskey has been appropriate. 









Partners Choice merits a place among 


the fine wines and spirits upholding 








the century-old Bellows tradition. 


Bellows € Company 


IMPORTERS AND WINE MERCHANTS 
ESTABLISHED 1830 
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New York 
86.8 Proot 


Colorado Springs + Chicago 
60% Grain Neutral Spirits 
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It’s in full swing in the Midwest and throughout the country. 
Transportation of this grain from country elevators to terminal 
markets is a tremendous job. 

THE MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY and other Midwest 
roads are working hard at it with all the equipment they have. 
If grain shipping is delayed, it is because the railways do not 
find it possible to buy or build the box cars they need. Mean- 
while every car is doing the work of two, as railroads strive to 
give best possible service in the transportation of grain, raw 
materials and finished products needed for this region’s fast- 
growing diversified industry. 








The MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Radway 


General Offices: Northwestern Bank Building, Minneapolis 2, Minn, 
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stock market’s break, there is no convine- 
ing evidence that an early decline in cor- 
porate profits is in sight. Rather, there are 
good reasons for expecting that earnings 
in the second half of this year will com- 

pare favorably both with the same period 


last year and with the first six months,” 


( Ravrn Hexpersuor in The New York 


World-Telegram: “Excellent — business 
prospects. . are apparent on every hand, 
It must be granted, however, that the 
market itself influences business opinion, 
and if the decline in stock values contin- 


ues, it could throw a monkey wrench into 
the bright hopes for the future.” 


€ Lewis Haney in The New York Jour- 
nal-American: “I think we are nearer to 
the bottom of a minor recession than we 
are to a top.” 


€ Carton A. SHIVELY in The New York 
Sun: “Yesterday looked more like the end 
of a bear market than it did like the end 
of a bull market.” 


€ Rocer W. Basson in The Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle: “The business 
outlook depends upon the Big Four in 
Paris, and not upon Wall Street or Con- 
gress or labor leaders. Secretary Wallace 
talks about boom anp bust. I say that 
we are facing either boom or bust. Sec- 
retary Wallace’s advisers are making a big 
mistake. If so, now is a time—during this 
‘international scare’ of 1946—to buy se- 
curities as it was smart to buy stocks dur- 
ing the ‘depression scare’ of the 1930's 
and again during the ‘real-estate collapse’ 
of a few years ago.” 


@ Daily Worker: “The interests—mostly 
Morgan and Rockefeller and du Pont 
banking circles—which are in a position to 
cash in on the ‘little 1929’ of the past few 
days are the same which have been trying 
to force a tight-belt wage scale on Ameri- 
can labor .. . The real explanation lies in 
the failure of American capitalist ‘free en- 
terprise’ to solve a single problem facing 
the nation.” 


@ SAMUEL GRAFTON, columnist: “One of 
the news weeklies [it was NEWSWEEK, 
July 8], those strange, know-it-all journals 
of our time, made a big feature article 
this summer of the exodus of the New 
Dealers from Washington; it ran a 
double-page spread of once active liberal 
government officials who have left town, 
crawling to Union Station in the black 
and dark night, their tails between their 
legs. And stocks still fall? It is incredible.” 


@ Secretary of the Treasury Jonn W. 
SNYDER: “I just talked to a representative 
of the New York Stock Exchange 30 min- 
utes ago [about reports that heavy selling 
by French and Dutch interests were to 
blame] and he denied there is any such 
activity.” 


@ The Wall Street Journal: “A bear mar- 
ket has been under way since the Dow- 
Jones industrial and railroad averages 


reached their highs of 212.50 and 68.31 
in May and June of this year, That is the 


significance, under the Dow theory (see 
page 75) of [the] break in the industrial 
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average under it’s previous 1946 low of 
186.02 . . . frequently the trend so rec- 
ognized continues weeks or months.” 


Significance 


Wall Street analysts, with few excep- 
tions, held that labor unrest and worry 


about Russia were factors in the market 
break, that the bull market was over, and 


that another major upswing couldn't be 
expected until the decline had gone fur- 
ther or lasted at least a few months, 


The real question was why, at a time 
when production and profits appeared to 
be improving, investors decided to tip the 
delicate balance of buying and selling so 
heavily on the selling side. The logical an- 
swer was that the market was trying to 
forecast what may be in store for business 
and didn’t feel as happy about the future 
as it did earlier this year. 

But if a recession is in the making, it 
can’t be made out of a stock-market break 
alone. Seasoned observers of the market 
say that on top of any effect the break it- 
self may have on business plans, five 
other factors will bear watching: 


@ The freight-car shortage (NEWSWEEK, 
July 15), which puts a damper on deliv- 
eries and thereby reduces volume and 
profits. 


@ Hardening money rates. This may be a 
trend, but it hasn’t yet become an impor- 
tant factor in the market. 


@ So-called indigestion of new securities, 
indicated by the recent market reaction to 
big financing by the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 2) — 
another trend, if it is one, not yet firmly 
established. 


@ Complaints of high prices. These 
haven’t yet cut down the buying boom: 
Department-store sales have been beating 
last year’s all-time high records by a wide 
margin. 

C Piling up of inventories (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 9). This is not yet an alarming fac- 
tor, but one to watch. Shortages have 
caused abnormal delays in manufacturing 
and marketing. 


If the stock-market break takes the 
froth off the postwar boom psychology 
and makes everybody decide it’s time to 
get down to work, one analyst observes, 
“we will at last begin to get the maximum 
volume of production.” 


The Dow Theory 


Some of last week’s stock-market sell- 
ing was done by persons who follow 
“the Dow Theory.” It holds that a bull 
market changes to a bear when the low 
point in a decline penetrates the previ- 
ous low. Both industrials and rails must 
do this to “confirm” the change. 

Rails penetrated on July 23, when 
their average low of 60.41 went under 


the 60.52 low of Feb. 26. Not until 
Tuesday Sept.’ 8 did the industrials “con- 


in,’ by penetrating their Feb, 26 lows 
of 186,09, 


The father of this theory, Charles H. 
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<r" ~@& No other modern convenience yields 


such luxurious comfort, such wholesome 
well-being and ease of mind as Iron Fireman Luminous 
Flame heating, which is produced from either coal or 
oil. It relieves you of basement drudgery ; it regulates 
your indoor weather; it warms. your home before 
you get up. 
The clean brilliance of the Luminous Flame is a 
eet of Iron Fireman engineering. It is the i of 
re that produces the greatest amount of radiant heat— 


-the kind of heat that is absorbed by the inner surfaces 


of the furnace rather than being lost up the flue. 
New Iron Fireman heating equipment has man 
features never before merece in either coal or oil 
firing. You can enjoy Iron Fireman comfort by installing 
an Iron Fireman stoker or oil burner in your present 


pees. or you can have either the Airborne warm: air 


urnace or the Waterborne boiler unit, with built-in 
oil burner or stoker. 


Ask for free booklet Luminous Flame Heating” 
Address tron Fireman Manufacturing Co., 3015 West 106th St., 
Cleveland 11, Ohio, builders of residential coal and oil heating 


equipment and commercial-industrial coal stokers. Other plants 
in Portland, Oregon; Toronto, Canada. Dealers everywhere, 
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Avoid Denture Breath 
this Safe, Sure Way 


ENTURE BREATH is a serious social 


problem. It may make your close 
presence distasteful to friends or family, 
and give you away to others who might 
never guess you wear false teeth. You 
can’t “brush off” DENTURE BREATH! 


Brushing dental plates with tooth pastes, 


powders or soap may scratch delicate plate 
material, 60 times softer than natural teeth. 
Food and film collect in these unseen 
scratches— causing offensive DENTURE 
BREATH! 

With Polident there’s no brushing, so 
no fear of DENTURE BREATH. More dentists 
recommend Polident than any other den- 
ture cleanser. Costs less than 1¢ a day. 
30¢ and 60¢ at drug stores. 





Play Safe —Soak Dentures 
in Polident Daily 
Soak plate or bridge in n0 BRUSHIng 


Polident fifteen min- 
utes or longer, rinse, 
and it’s ready to use. 
A daily Polident bath 
gets into corners brush- 
ing never seems to - iy 
reach, keeps dentures |uid eet, ' 

clean, bright, odor-free! yy 


‘POLIDENT. 


USE DAILY TO KEEP PLATES, | 
BRIDGES CLEAN...ODOR-FREE ! | 
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International 








Associated Press 
Ever So Humble: In England a family solved the housing shortage by buying 
an invasion glider for $300. In Florida, Fred Grace sold for $5,000 the stuccoed 
“tin-can house” he built in 1939 by cementing together 12,000 quart oil cans. 





Dow, was a newspaperman trained un- 
der Samuel Bowles, the great editor of 
The Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 
Later Dow worked on The Providence 
Journal with Edward D. Jones. In 1880 
he and Jones came to New York to join 
the Kiernan News Agency, Wall Street's 
leading financial reporters. Two years 
later they formed their own agency, 
Dow, Jones & Co., at 15 Wall Street. 
Dow learned the market’s inner work- 
ings as the partner of Robert Goodbody, 
a shrewd speculator from Dublin. The 
stock exchange required members to be 
citizens, so Goodbody hired Dow to hold 
his seat and execute his orders. When 
Goodbody became a citizen, Dow re- 


turned to his newspaper work, In 1889 
he and Jones started publishing The 
Wall Street Journal. 
Dow never formalized his theory ex- 
cept in his editorials for The Journal. 
On Jan. 4, 1902, shortly before his death, 
he wrote: “Nothing is more certain than 
that the market has three well-defined 
movements which fit into each other. 
The first is the daily variation due to 
local causes and the balance of buying 
or selling at that particular time. The 
secondary movement covers a_ period 
ranging from ten days to 60 days, aver- 
aging probably between 30 and 40 days. 
The third swing is the great move cover- 
ing from four to six years.” 
It was Dow’s successor as editor of 
The Journal, the English-born William P. 
Hamilton, who put Dow’s theories to- 
gether in a book. Called “The Stock 
Market Barometer: a Study of its Fore- 
cast Value Based on Charles H. Dow’s 
Theory of the Price Movement,” it was 
ublished in 1922. Since then Dow’s fol- 
owers have rapidly multiplied. 


os 


SOUTH: Real Reconstruction 


The South started to industrialize in 
the 1850s. Then the Civil War destroyed 
its economy and kept it from becoming a 
formidable industrial rival to the North. 
It remained predominantly agricultural. 


eel 


Wealthy in raw materials, it shipped 
them north for manufacture and bought 
them back in finished products. Of a 
dollar spent for such a product, made of 
Southern materials, perhaps only 9 cents 
would stay in the South—for it is the 
man-hours of manufacturing that add 
value to materials. 

If the Civil War set the South back 
half a century, the second world war 
pushed it a long way ahead toward 
catching up. Now it is coming into its 
own. The process was well under way 
in 1940; Southern industry had increased 
sevenfold while that of the rest of. the 
country quadrupled. The war prompted 


the training of 600,000 new industrial 
workers, Today the shipyards are all but 
shut down and the big Army camps that 
siphoned so much income into the South 
are nearly deserted. Yet the big collapse 
so many Southerners feared simply has 
not come. There is little unemployment. 
There is a shortage of labor. The 1946 
income is holding close to that of the 
wartime peak, and the 1947 prospects 
seem equally good. 

Notes from typical Southern cities: 

Knoxville: The influx of workers for 
Oak Ridge jumped the metropolitan 
population from 151,829 to 206,743. 
Knoxville has no vacant factories, stores, 
homes, apartments, or single rooms. 
Servicemen’s families live in trailers in 
farmyards and on the University of Ten- 
nessee campus. The city’s main war 
plant, which made Plexiglas for bomber 
turrets, has been bought by the Rohm & 
Haas Co. and converted to peacetime 
production. Alcoa built a new plant and 
is operating at near-peak production. 
Other industries plan $2,600,000 expan- 
sions when materials are available; there 
are now 235 large and small industries. 
TVA’s dams have given Knoxville the 
country’s fifth cheapest power rate and 
created 754,000 acres of lakes which 
make it a mecca for tourists. 

Chattanooga: The city has 464 man- 
ufacturing plants making more than 
1,500 items, and they have backlogs of 
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Trail BLAZERS 


POSTWAR STYLING: 


BUILT AT WILLOW RUN 





BODY STYLING cal 


On y ONCE in a decade comes a distinctly new trend in automobile 
styling—a trend that is so clearly in accord with public preference, it is 
only a matter of time until all manufacturers fall into line. The KAISER 
SPECIAL and the FRAZER, America’s first 1947 motor cars, have set a trend 


in body styling, passenger comfort and driver convenience that will be 
reflected in other automobiles in the years to come. You can see these 


cars at your nearby KAaIseR and FRAZER dealer’s showroom now. 
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THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 
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orders for six months to two years. All 
169 plants which were on war work 
have reconverted and are going full 


blast, Du Pont is building a $20,000,- 
000 nylon-iber plant on 600 acres 
Borg-Warner bought the Air Products 


war plant and is making compressors for 
refrigerators, The Wheland Co, which 


enlarged its plant to make 90-millimeter 


guns, is contracting to make automobile 
parts for General Motors. 


Nashville: The two main war plants, 
Consolidated Vultee and Tennessee Air- 
craft, Inc., are both still in operation. 
Vultee is making gas and electric kitchen 
ranges, frozen-food cabinets, and bus 
parts, and will eventually manufacture 
complete buses. Tennessee Aircraft is 
manufacturing parts for Fairchild’s twin- 
engine transports, tricycles, grass brooms, 
and wheelbarrows. Long a center for 


gray-iron stove castings, Nashville re- - 


cently added four new foundries. Shell- 
case and bomb-parts makers have con- 
verted to stoves, furnaces, and water 
heaters. Current employment of 108,275 
is only 750 less than the wartime peak. 

Memphis: The city acquired 26 new 
manufacturing plants in 1945, and since 
Jan. 1, 40 more new plants that will 
spend $13,000,000 in building and em- 
ploy 6,700 people. General Motors, 
Kaiser-Frazer, Kraft Foods, the Wire 
Rope Corp., and numerous others plan a 
total of 42 new warehousing and dis- 
tributing operations. International Har- 
vester is building an $8,500,000 plant to 
make cotton pickers and hay machinery. 
Kimberly-Clark (Kleenex, Kotex) expect 
to have a 900,000-square-foot plant in 
production by fall. Willard and National 
are both opening battery plants. 


Atlanta: Retail sales for 1946 are ex- 
pected to top *45 by $100,000,000. Em- 
ployment is rising. Demands for space 
from industries seeking sites average one 
a day. Eastman Kodak is building a 
$500,000 building. Ford plans a $12.- 
000,000 plant to assemble 350 cars daily. 
Owens-Illinois Glass plans a_ building 
near Atlanta. The Georgia tobacco crop 
is expected to be $55,000,000, or $10,- 
000,000 above last year. 


Birmingham: The government’s air- 
craft modification center, the Bechtel- 
McCone plant, cost $15,967,000, con- 
tains 2,000,000 square feet of floor space, 
and trained 10,000 workers. New in- 
dustries so far enticed to lease part of 
its space include the Fontaine Truck & 
Equipment Co., now building bus bodies 
for the Netherlands Government, an 
aluminum window-screen firm, and a 
producer of flame-cultivators. The Bobbi- 
Kar Corp., moving from San Diego, 
Calif., has agreed to take 640,000 square 
feet and claims it will turn out daily 800 
lightweight, British-type cars. The Rheem 
Manufacturing Co., which built shells 
and shell forgings and cases, is now mak- 
ing consumer goods ranging from floor 
furnaces to attic fans. The Wallace Neon 
Display Co. has begun producing ball- 


bearing metal scooters. Ingalls Iron 











TVA dams give the South a cheap source of industrial power 
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WALL STREET 


For the Airlines: 
Wanted: A Daniel 

It’s no secret that a revolution is tak- 
ing place in the air industry—a revolu- 
tion so swiftly paced that it would 
require the judgment of a Daniel, the 
wisdom of a Socrates combined with 
the imagination of a Jules Verne in 
order to appraise its final result. The 
fact remains, individual airlines in the 
past year have been doing two jobs re- 
markably well—have carried on a 
tremendously expanded day-by-day 
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Newest Merrill Lynch Study: 
- «+ No Sleepy Giant 


business and, at the same time, have 
been laying the groundwork for an al- 
most brand new airline system in the 
years ahead. The rub: What form will 
this new system take? 

No sleepy giant, the airline industry 
is fully aware of its many problems, is 
determined to transform them into 
opportunities. In order to help investors 
understand this situation, the nation- 
wide investment firm of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane has just com- 
pleted a study of the diverse factors 
confronting the industry. Entitled 
“ATRLINES—1946,” this booklet dis- 
cusses competition, Government regu- 
lation, labor costs, management prob- 
lems, passenger and cargo potentials, 
amount and types of new equipment as 
well as other varying aspects affecting 
the industry’s prospects. In addition, 
“AIRLINES—1946” contains individual 
analyses of 18 leading companies. 

As with all M L, P, F & B studies, 
readers need only indicate their inter- 
est in order to receive a copy of “Artr- 
LINES — 1946.”* It will be mailed 
promptly—without charge. They will 
find it presents a frank, fair and factual 
picture of one of the most interesting 
of American industries. 





* For your copy of: “AiRLInes—1946" address your 
request to: Department “NW,” Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y, 
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Works, big wartime shipbuilder in this 
iron and steel center, has branched into 
production of Diesel locomotives. 

Mobile: Although Mobile’s wartime 
force of 110,000 workers—some commut- 
ing daily from as far as 90 miles away— 
has dropped to 60,000, the number of 
jobs available is 50 per cent above the 
1940 figure. Construction of 12,000 
homes for war workers is a permanent 
gain. There were more homes built dur- 
ing the war than from 1900 to 1940; all 
are occupied. Mo}ile has become the 
nation’s largest pulp-producing center 
with four mills. The Ideal Cement Co. 
is establishing a $1,500,000 plant. The 
TVA has purchased a site for a $4,000,- 
000 phosphate plant. The Aluminum Ore 
Co. of Pittsburgh built the world’s largest 
alumina plant in Mobile. 


Jackson, Miss.: From a population 
of 60,000 in 1940, Jackson has grown to 


98,000. Within a few weeks of V-J Day, © 


eleven new industries had started build- 
ing plants and sixteen existing plants 
were planning expansions. 


New Orleans: ‘The city is empha- 
sizing its importance as an international 
port, particularly for the Caribbean and 
Latin American trade. Its new industries, 
soap, chocolate, and varnishes, utilize the 
raw. materials coming from those re- 
gions. The war folded the big Higgins 
boat works, but the firm recently recapi- 
talized for manufacturing pleasure and 
industrial craft, which is expected to re- 
employ some of the workers. The Trans- 





portation Equipment Co., which closed 
last fall, is now manufacturing trailers. 
The alumina plant owned by Henry Kai- 
ser’s Permanente Metals Corp. will soon 
reopen in Baton Rouge. 

Louisville: International Harvester 
has purchased Curtiss-Wright’s plant and 
plans a $25,000,000 expansion. The 
Philip Morris and Lorillard plants are also 
expanding. Of the five synthetic-rubber 
plants, Goodrich’s (Koroseal) and du 
Pont’s (Neoprene) make products for 
peacetime. Population has grown by 
90,000 to 540,000, since 1940. Depart- 
ment-store sales are 29 per cent above 
last year’s total. 

Norfolk: The shipyards are busy 
with repair work. Fertilizer and chemical 
plants have large backlogs of orders. Ford 
has bought back the assembly plant it 
sold to the Navy early in the war. 

Spartanburg, S. C.: Textiles, the 
principal industry, are at peak produc- 
tion, with many mills running three 
eight-hour shifts six days a week. Across 
the border, North Carolina is becoming 
the leading textile manufacturing state. 


ron 


PRODUCTS: What’s New 


Midget Trailer: Shaped like an auto- 
mobile turtle deck, a sports trailer ex- 
hibited at the Industrial Exposition and 
Decalade of World Trade in Los An- 
geles is only 6 feet wide and 5 feet high 
when closed. Opened, it measures 10 by 


This compressible sports trailer can be shut up like a camera 
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10 feet and contains a full-sized bed, 
refrigerator, sink, stove, clothes press, 
table, and two chairs, The vehicle’s light- 
ing system is indirect. 

Jet-Propelled Motorboat: In England 
a former Rolls-Royce engineer, R. M. 
Parkinson, experimenting with jet pro- 
pulsion as a possible source of cheaper, 
faster water transport, has developed a 
water-jet outboard motor. Large num- 
bers will be exported. 

No-Stoop Streetcar: Standees can look 
out the window without stooping on the 
postwar streetcar the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Co. has completed 
for the Chicago Surface Lines. In addition 
to:the standard-size windows, the car is 
equipped with a row of portholes along 
the top. 


Oil for Orchards 


Plowing orchards is bad for the trees. 
Nevertheless, fruit growers have long con- 
sidered it essential. Apart from tedious 
and expensive hand hoeing, they knew 


of no other way to control weeds. Weeds’ 


compete with trees for food and water— 
a serious rivalry in an arid climate like 
that of California’s citrus belt. 

A decade ago, an orange grower no- 
ticed that weeds in his grove near a 
recently re-oiled road looked dead. He 
began trying to kill his weeds with oil. 
It worked so well that a number of grow- 
ers who heard about his success gave up 
tillage. Others would have done so but 
for the wartime shortage of oil. In Wash- 
ington last week, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment said farm advisers in the major 
orenge-producing areas of Southern Cali- 
fornia are recommending the oil treat- 
ment and the oil companies may have a 
large source of new business. Low-grade 
fuel oil is used. 

The dead weeds can be left where they 
are. Their organic matter helps nourish 
the soil and decreases the need for ferti- 
lizers. The system permits retention of 
the heavy-bearing lower branches that 
had to be cut away to let cultivators get 
close to the trees. It eliminates soil ero- 
sion. Some citrus growers claim nonculti- 
vation has increased their yields by half. 
California almond and walnut growers, 
and Washington apple, peach, and pear 
growers are reported to be thinking of 
adopting the technique. 


Two Kinds of Gum, Chum 


In view of supply shortages, many 
sales-minded executives have concen- 
trated production on the fewest possible 
lines. This lets the individual salesman 
make allocations with fairly definite as- 
surance of delivery dates. Philip K. 
Wrigley, president of the Wm. Wrigley 
Jr. Co., followed this plan. He withdrew 
the wartime Orbit brand early this year, 
held two other prewar brands, Double- 
mint and Juicy Fruit, off the market and 
concentrated on Spearmint. Sales were 
boosted quickly to three times the amount 
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Well, he’s on his way, and he’s 
coming her way! And when a man has 
That Wonderful Seaforth Feeling, 
anything can happen! He knows 

the importance of looking, and feeling, 
equal to any opportunity... and 
Seaforth gives him every advantage! 


\ 
SN 


mine ” 


Success tip for men: You'll go farther, 
faster, when your grooming goes 





beyond the shave-and-shower minimum. 
Seaforth’s heather-fresh requisites 

for successful grooming put you 

at your best—and keep you that way. 
Alfred D. McKelvy Company, 


Seaforth Set F—Shaving Mug, Shaving 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Lotion, Men’s Talc, Hairdressing, Men’s 
Soap... $5.90 plus tax. 


Eleven Seaforth Gift Sets . . . for those 
who want to give the gift of good groom- 
ing to some special man . . . $2.00 to $7.00 
plus tax. At the best stores everywhere. 












Shaving Mug ¢ Shaving Lotion * Men’s 
FOR MEW Talc * Men’s Deodorant * Hairdressing 
Who Reflect Good Taste Men’s Cologne * Men’s Hand Soap 
Liquid Shaving Soap 





Cocktails for two—or twenty! It’s easy. 
Simply serve Heublein’s. You can’t get a faster or 
finer cocktail for love or money! 


Heublein’s Club Cocktails come to you perfectly prepared 
from the best liquors. Pre-blended and inter-mellowed 
for maximum flavor. All you do is add ice and serve. 


Ask for them at your favorite liquor store. ° 


G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc. Hartford 1, Conn. 


HEUBLEINS 
Club 


COCKTAILS 






: The Five 
Popular Varieties 
Manhattan, 65 proof 
Dry Martini, 71 proof 
Old Fashioned, 80 proaf 
Side Car, 60 proof 
Daiquiri, 70 proof 
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of spearmint-flavored gum Wrigley sold 
before the war. 

Prewar, Doublemint was the sales 
leader, Spearmint ran second, and Juicy 
Fruit, third. Last week Juicy Fruit came 
back because, said Wrigley, “fewer peo- 
ple like it . .. we couldn't come near sup- 
plying the Doublemint demand.” Wrigley 
won't be able to increase total produc- 
tion; the allocation at present is 40 per 
cent Spearmint—reducing its output— 
and 60 per cent Juicy Fruit. 
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LABOR: Sugar Cain 


The long arm of Harry Bridges last 
week shut down the Hawaiian sugar in- 
dustry. A year ago, his International 
Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Un- 
ion, CIO, organized the 25,000 native 
plantation workers and won the first 
industrywide contract. 

This year the union sought a minimum 
cash wage of 65 cents an hour, instead of 
43%, a 40-hour week, union shop, and 
joint employer-union management of 
funds collected from the workers for 
“perquisites’—housing, medical care, and 
utilities provided on the isolated, self- 
contained plantations. The planters of- 
fered wages of 50 cents an hour plus 15 
cents in lieu of perquisites. The workers 
voted a strike 18,949 to 125. Some 25,000 
were made idle. Stores began ration- 
ing sugar, which had gone unrationed 
in Hawaii all through the war. Be- 
cause most of the current crop is in, 
the strike will not cut mainland stocks 
immediately. But although both sides at 
the week end agreed to separate meet- 
ings with Federal conciliators, neither 
looked for a quick settlement. 


Sa 


AUTOS: Then and Now 


When 1941 and 1946 automobile 
prices are compared, the 1946 price may 
be weighted by improvements and en- 
gineering changes. With that qualifica- 
tion, the following comparisons, compiled 
by NEwswEEk’s Detroit bureau, show the 
1941 figure and the latest OPA ceiling for 
each make’s lowest-priced, four-door se- 
dan. Freight, handling, delivery charges, 
taxes, and extra equipment are not in- 
cluded in these figures: 


Model 1941 1946 
Buick 40 $1,080 $1,346 
Cadillac 61 1,530 1,935 
Chevrolet Stylemaster 840 ~=—:1,005 
Chrysler Royal 1,177 =—:1,452 
De Soto Deluxe 1,103 = 1,343 
Dodge Deluxe 998 1,261 
Ford Deluxe Eight 885 1,068 
Hudson Super Six 1,093 1,360 
Lincoln 73 1,700- 2,059 
Mercury 1,065 1,333 
Nash 600 893 1,206 
Oldsmobile 66 , 1,005 = 1,251 
Packard Six 1,232 1,624 
Plymouth Deluxe 889 1,142 
Pontiac Torpedo Six 985 = 1,213 


Studebaker Champion Deluxe 839 1,238 
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Business Indicators 
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Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 


NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Expansion: The Commerce Depart- 
ment reported that business planned to 
spend $3,200,000,000 for new plants and 
equipment in the third quarter of this 
year. This exceeds April, May, and June 
expansion by $300,000,000 and is more 
than the 1941 rate, even discounting 
today’s higher prices. 

Employment: Census, Bureau figures 
put August civilian employment at 57,- 
690,000, representing a decline of .3 
per cent from July. 

Labor Elections: The United Financial 
Employes (NEwswEEK, Aug. 26) lost 
bargaining-agent elections at two New 
York brokerage offices, Harris Upham & 
Co., and Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 

Steel: The scrap-iron shortage reduced 
steel production for the third week. The 
scheduled rate for last week, 84.5 per 
cent of capacity, was a decrease of 4.9 
points from the previous week, and com- 

pared with 96.3 per cent in the week 
jollowéiiag Labor Day in 1941. 

Livestock: Farmers sent almost no live- 
stock to market after meat ceilings were 
reimposed. Receipts at leading markets 
set new low records last week. 

Spending: Department-store sales for 
the week ended Aug. 31 were 45 per 
cent ahead of those a year ago. Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. sales for August 
were up 88.7 per cent above those re- 
corded during August 1945. 

Personnel: Maxwell V. Miller was 
elected president of the Royal Type- 
writer Co., Inc., to succeed the late E. C. 
Faustmann . . . General Motors assigned 
Thomas P. Archer, vice president and 
director, to head a new group of divi- 
sions including Fisher Body and Buick- 
Olds-Pontiac assembly; Louis C. Goad, 
another vice president-director, was made 
general manager of Fisher Body. 











most distinguished establishments, famed through 
the years for the quality of its hospitality. 

Yet the Biltmore possesses qualities which are— 
well, young’s the only word for them. It has its eyes 
on the future, rather than on the past. It sparkles 
with modern color schemes and decorative arrange- 
ments; at this moment, a complete rehabilitation , 
program is bringing new comforts and new beauty 
to guest rooms and suites. Its service standards march 
steadily forward to keep pace with new needs and 
demands. 

It is not surprising that now, as through the busy 
war years, the demand for Biltmore accommodations 
continues at a high level... and that discriminating 
travelers continue to say “You know you are in a 
fine hotel the moment you enter the Biltmore.” 
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MADISON AVE. AT 43RD ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


~ JOHN G. HORSMAN, Manager ‘y 


” Other Hotels Under the Direction of Realty Hotels, Inc., N. Y. 
THE BARCLAY ¢ PARK LANE 
111 East 48th St. Park Ave., at 48th St. 
FRANK WwW oes President 
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Direct Elevator and Stairway to Grand Central Terminal . 
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by seven generations 


"REMY MARTIN 


COGNAC 
Made in the heart of the 


French Cognac district, 
since 1724 
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The Merriam-Webster 


Book of 


helps you use the right word 
in the right place 


EBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF 

SYNONYMS clarifies distinctions 
between Synonyms, giving their Anto- 
nyms and Analogous and Contrasted 
Words, explains differences in their shades 
of meaning, and illustrates usage. Alpha- 
betical listing and cross-indexing of every 
entry. Prepared by the expert staff of 
Webster's New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition. Over 900 pages, thumb 
index, $4.00. At your bookdealer, or from 
the publishers. 







G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
621 Federal Street, Springfield 2, Mass. 
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There’s tonic in the 
Autumn air at year-round 
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} LABOR TRENDS 








A plan by the Screen Writers Guild to 
sew up most of the literary market in an 
American Authors Authority will be 
fought down the line by a united front of 
movie producers, radio executives, and 
fiction publishers. 


If the plan succeeds, writers’ work in the 
three production fields will be put under 
closed-shop copyright and market con- 
trol of the AAA and the left-wing-led, 
unaffiliated Hollywood union, represent- 
ing top-flight screen script writers. The 
AAA would become the clearinghouse 
for stories and SWG members would 
refuse assignments to work on movie 
material lacking the triple-A imprint. 


Freedom-of-the-press and antimonopoly 
objections to the AAA scheme will be 
raised by the three industries, which fear 
the SWG would wield a dangerous ideo- 
logical. propaganda club over United 
States writers. At the same time there 
will be gestures toward raising authors’ 
royalties, easing economic pressures be- 
hind the Hollywood labor plan. 


e 
Studio strikes are threatened by Bill Hut- 
cheson’s carpenters unless they get juris- 


diction over movie-set construction, as 
authorized by the AFL executive council. 


But theater shutdowns as well as studio 
walkouts are likely if the carpenters 
move in on lots now occupied by the 
AFL's International Alliance of Theatri- 
cal Stage Employes. The IATSE, which 
also builds sets, refuses to yield to Hut- 
cheson’s union. 


Administration labor policies, now mud- 
dled by divided and conflicting author- 
ity, will be clarified if OWMR Advisory 
Board recommendations are fully carried 
out by the White House. 


Closer coordination between the Depart- 
ment of Labor, Wage Stabilization 
Board, and the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion is urged. 

e 
Coal contract negotiations starting this 
week won't lead, as they usually do, to 


walkouts by John L. Lewis and his AFL 
United Mine Workers. 


Continued government operation of bi- 
tuminous-coal-mine properties will follow 
any deadlock in negotiations, 


Demands for the ouster of Reid Robin- 
son, Communist-line president of the 
CIO Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers, 
will be made at the union’s Cleveland 
convention next week. 





The ingredients for a tasty salad 
may travel half across a continent 
... yet we take for granted the 
tractors and truck fleets which 
make possible their arrival farm 
fresh on our dinner tables. 


A major factor in the depend- 
able operation of both tractor and 
truck is their electrical lifeline... 


AUTO-LITE 


the spark plugs, batteries, starters, 
generators, coils and complete 
ignition systems. That’s why a 
majority of America’s makers of 
cars, trucks and tractors specify 
more than 400 Auto-Lite products 
as original factory equipment. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
Toronto, Ontario Toledo 1, Ohio 


Spark Plugs + Batteries » Ignition Systems A 
Wire & Cable « Instruments » Sealed Beam Units 
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START SAVING NOW 
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You’ve dreamed of some 
day living in the land of sun- 
shine—of “a little white cot- 
tage on a California hill”— 
and here is something you can 
do about making that dream 
a reality. 


Start a California savings 
account with Standard Feder- 
al Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion. This time-tested, pro- 
gressive organization offers 
242% earnings, and Federal 
Insurance up to $5,000. 


Tie your future with Cali- 
fornia’s phenomenal growth, 
starting with as little as one 
hundred dollars. Add to it 
regularly through Standard 
Federal’s convenient “Save 
by Mail” plan, and you can 
soon have that dream home 
in California! 


For complete information 
and your courtesy copy of 
"California, Here 1 Come,” 
picturing your future in this 
beautiful Southland, write to: 
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Standard Federal Savings 
and Loan Association 
735 South Olive Street, 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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Also God’s Children 


Frederick Douglass, runaway slave, 
walked into a Methodist church in New 
Bedford, Mass., one fall day in 1838. 
Like other Negroes, he had to sit in the 
gallery and was requested to wait for the 
Lord’s Supper until the white members 
had communicated. Douglass walked out 
of the service. “I went down to a \ittle 
church on Elm Street and there I stayed,” 
the orator and abolitionist wrote later, 
“for there my people were free.” 

The Elm Street congregation was a 
member of the African Methodist Episco- 
pal Zion Church. Forty-two years earlier, 
led by James Varick, a shoemaker, 
A.M.E. Zion had withdrawn from a white 
methodist church in New York for the 
same reasons that brought Douglass to its 
doors. In belief, the Negro church held 
strictly to Wesleyan tenets, but in prac- 
tice it wanted its own ministers and its 
own buildings. 

From the first handful of New York Ne- 
groes meeting in a carpenter shop in 


1796, the A.M.E. Zion Church has 
grown to more than 500,000 members in 


the United States, Africa, South America, 
and the West Indies. It now has twelve 
bishops and 1,500 ministers, including 
women evangelists, with 2,000 churches, 
valued at $15,000,000. 

A.M.E. Zion is the oldest incorporated 
Negro religious organization in the United 


States. To celebrate its sesquicentenary 
this year, on Sept. 8 the church began a 
fifteen-day convention and jubilee in New 
York. The festivities—-with more than 
10,000 delegates expected—included a 
Carnegie Hall concert and a Madison 
Square Garden pageant and rally. 

‘Holy Enthusiasm’: A.M.E. Zion 
can be justly proud of its 150 years of 
development. Dedicated to saving the 
Negro’s soul, it has also fought to protect 
his person and enlighten his mind. Dur- 
ing the Civil War, church members were 
prominent in the Underground Railroad, 
especially at the stations of Syracuse, Al- 
bany, and Jamestown, N.Y. “General” 
Harriet Tubman, plucky Zion member, 
singlehandedly spirited some 300 Ne- 

*groe: . vay from slavery. 

When Booker T. Washington, a Bap- 
tist, planned Tuskegee Institute, he could 
find no building until an Alabama A.M.E. 
Zion church offered its premises in 1881. 
Two years before, the denomination had 
founded Livingstone College in North 
Carolina, a nonsectarian, coeducational 
institution. In addition, it has today seven 
secondary schools in this country and 48 
schools in Africa, its largest mission field. 

The goal of the present jubilee celebra- 
tion is to raise $2,000,000 to pull the 
missions out of debt, and to double the 
church membership. The sesquicenten- 
nial chairman, Bishop William Jacob 
Walls of New York and New England, 
feels an increased membership is an im- 
portant factor in keeping the Negro from 














James Varick, A.M.E. Zion’s first bishop 


atheism and radicalism. And to foster 
what it considers best for the race, A.M.E. 
Zion will continue “scattering hallowed 
fire everywhere until the whole church 
is in a blaze of holy enthusiasm.” 
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The Bishop and Communism 


In his weekly broadcast of Aug. 27, 
Upton Close attempted to analyze for 
Mutual listeners “the logic of our ‘ib- 
erals’ which lays down the Red carpet in 
our United States for smirking Commu- 


nist conspirators to stride to power upon.” 


As a special case in point, Close chose 
the Roman Catholic auxiliary bishop of 
Chicago, the most Rev. Bernard J. Sheil 
—often a storm center because of his lib- 
eral views. The commentator claimed 
that Bishop Sheil told a June meeting of 
the national convention of the American 
Veterans Committee in Des Moines “that 
if this country provides a decent living 
for its people, it has nothing to fear from 
Communism, since people who are well- 
fed, well-housed, and well-clothed are 
not interested in Communism.” 

Maintaining ‘that such government 
care would be socialism, Close then 
added that an AVC convention resolu- 
tion acclaiming Communism as the high- 
est form of government had been de- 
feated by only seventeen votes, “Do you, 
Bishop, and your ‘liberal’ friends,” asked 
Close, “really think Communism is the 
cure for hard times in America?” 

Stung by Close’s remarks, Bishop 
Sheil requested—and received—time on 
Close’s Sept. 3 program. In as forceful 
an excoriation as any clergyman ever 
pronounced over the air, the bishop 
struck out at what he termed “despicable 
insinuations . . . [made with] a nause- 
ating disregard for fact and a revolting 
violation of justice.” The Chicago prelate 
denied ever having endorsed Commun- 
ism or Socialism and claimed that Close 
had misquoted him and taken a sentence 
out of context. 

He read from his AVC speech: “But 
America has nothing to fear from Com- 
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munism if we have a social order that 
regards man as at the same time the be- 
ginning and the end of life in human 
society. People who are well-fed, well- 
clothed, and well-housed are not inter- 
ested in Communism.” Furthermore, 
Bishop Sheil said that Close’s statement 
about the AVC resolution on Commun- 
ism was “a base and contemptible lie,” 
as no such resolution had ever come up 
before the convention. 

Following the bishop on the air, Close 
admitted his mistake and said he had 
been misinformed. “I have no quarrel 
with any man, any group, any church, or 
with the American Veterans Committee as 
such,” said Close. “My quarrel is only 
with those who try to make our philos- 
ophy a Communist front.” 


Por 


Dean’s Cure 


The “Gloomy Dean,” prophet of doom 
for England and advocate of causes ex- 
traordinary, announced his newest idea 
Sept. 2. The Very Rev. William Ralph 
Inge (rhymes with “ring”), dean of St. 
Paul’s in London from 1911 to 1934, 
urged that the Nazi criminals at Nurem- 


berg should be pardoned. 

Maintaining that “the accused have 
already been very severely punished,” 
the 86-year-old retired Anglican clergy- 


man wrote in The London Evening — 


Standard: “I hope .. . I shall not be 


accused of being a pro-Nazi or Fas- 
cist when I suggest that the tribunal 
should issue a calm and well-document- 
ed statement of their crimes, and should 
let them go with the brand of Cain 
on their foreheads.” The dean, who lost 
a son with the RAF in 1941, believes 
that “it would be a good policy to grant 
a general amnesty, which should in- 
clude those in other countries who are 


>>> 


accused of ‘collaborating’. 





Associated Press 


Inge: “Brand of Cain” enough for Nazis 





@ It was a problem that had to do with beet shredder knives used 
by the beet sugar industry. Because of the abrasive material and 
foreign matter that get mixed in with the beets, these shredder 
knives are subject to very harsh treatment. Yet the nature of the 
work requires that the knives be kept sharp and clean-cutting at all 
times. Resharpening requires both routing and filing, a slow and 
tedious job when done by hand as it formerly was, 


The solution to this tough resharpening problem was found by a 
Disstoneer*. Machines which do the work automatically, with much 
greater speed, accuracy and economy, were developed. Today, these 
routing and filing machines, exclusive Disston products, will be 
found in practically all beet sugar mills, 


Another clear-cut case of Disston 


*DISSTONEER—a man who combines the experi- 
ence of Disston leadership and sound engineer- 
ing knowledge, to find the right tool for you—to 
cut wood, to cut metal and other materials—and 
TO CUT YOUR COST OF PRODUCTION— 
not only on special work, but on ordinary jobs as well, 

















DISSTON Automatic Beet Knife Filing Machines 


Machines greatly speed up 
work and increase accuracy 
of routing and filing. This 
prolongs life of knives, pro- 
duces uniform cossettes and 
affords better extraction... 
more sugar per ton of beets. 
Type C Machine has 2 heads 
for sharpening. Type F Ma- 
chine has a single head for 
routing. 








Your operations may be vastly different, but if they include the cutting of 
heavy timbers, you will be interested in the... 











DISSTON CHAIN SAW with Mercury Gasoline Engine 


It enables you to cut through heavy timbers in but a fraction of the time required for cross-cut 
saws. Thousands of Disston Chain Saws are speeding up work and cutting costs in timberlands, 
on railroads and construction jobs, in mines and many other industries. Write for full particulars 
and learn how Disston Chain Saws are helping users increase production and profits. 











HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC., 946 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa, U.S. A. 
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You may not always 
be able to get Martin‘s 
—but we are doing 
our best to keep your 
bar and package store 
supplied. 


86.8 Proof 


MARTINS 


PRIGINAL 


V.V.O, BRAND 
I, colt, Lpiskiy 





IMPORTED BY 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK 
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in the nation’s capital 


WAR OMEN PaO 


x * * 


One of America’s great hotels .. « 
where you'll find every facility for 
full enjoyment . . * either indoors 
or within the spacious grounds. 


Frank E. Weakly, President 
2600 WOODLEY ROAD, W. W. WASHINGTON, D.C. 


























Slight Obstacle Removed 


by JOHN LARDNER 


No doubt there are several inter- 
esting aspects of the fight between Joe 
Louis and Tami Mauriello which now 
encroaches upon us—Sept. 18, Yan- 
kee Stadium—but in prizefight circles 
the boys are discussing nothing at all 
but the financial side of this tango. 

They tell you, if you ask, that the 
odds are 6 to 1 that Mr. 
Mauriello, the Bronx publi- 
can with the silhouette of 
an Easter egg, will be 
knocked out within fifteen 
rounds. Then they return 
like so many magnetized 
needles to the issue of the 
day, which is, will the pub- 
lic go for the thing and, if 
so, for how much? 

Three months ago your 
Uncle Mike Jacobs offered 
the Louis-Conn mystery fight at a 
mysterious $100 top and drew a mys- 
terious $2,000,000 with it. The entire 
appeal of that bout was its opaquity. 
Neither Louis nor Conn had fought in 
earnest for more than four years, and 
no one knew for sure what would hap- 
pen, with the possible exception of 
Mr. Conn. Beginning next week, we 
revert to the prewar state of sophisti- 
cation wherein everybody is pretty 
sure what will happen in a Louis fight. 
Louis is older today, but he still dwarfs 
his field, and the suspicion is wide- 
spread that Mauriello is going in there 
with the champion for a short ride and 
a fast dollar. 


There were many such Louis 
fights in the old days. Some of them 
drew quite well, for Louis has always 
been an honest and dramatic per- 
former. But very few of those “which- 
round-will-he-take-him” things were 
fought in a ball’ park scaled for a mil- 
lion-dollar gate. In the present time of 
ballooning dollars and slipping stocks, 
will Mauriello bear the tariff? 

As a tribute to the absolute non- 
mystery of Mr. Mauriello’s profession- 
al stature and recent form, Uncle 
Michael has reduced his ringside price 
from $100 to $30. A couple of months 
ago Mike said that even at those fig- 
ures he expects to do a million, which, 
translated from promotional pidgin in- 
to English, means $500,000 or $600,- 
000; a plump sum. Events of the last 
few weeks indicate that if he makes 
it, it will take hard work and hipper- 
dipper salesmanship. 

In the field of hipper-dipper, I do 
not know if you noticed the by-play, 
attending the cancellation last week of 





the world’s welterweight champion- 
ship fight between Marty Servo, the 
crowned champion, and Ray Robin- 
son, the uncrowned champion. Uncle 
Mike had three title fights booked for 
September. The last of them, Zale- 
Graziano for the middleweight title, 
Sept. 27, was surefire as a draw. Louis- 
Mauriello needed work. 
Servo-Robinson was—well, 
you might say that bout was 
in the way.’ 

Monsieur Alphonse Weill, 
Servo’s manager, has made 
a highly successful career 
of keeping Servo from fight- 
ing Robinson, and he did 
not fail his admirers last 
week. Servo came to the 
deadline for the fight with 
his second consecutive devi- 
ated nasal septum. 

“With such a nose condition, he 
couldn’t fight his mother,” said Mon- 
sieur Weill. 

The latter match is more of a possi- 
bility, certainly, than Servo-Robinson, 
which now looks dead as a haddock. 
Weill and Servo withdrew at the cost 
of a $2,000 forfeit and the world’s 
championship of New York State, and 
it suddenly occurred to one and all 
that Mr. Jacobs not only had sold no 
tickets to speak of for this doomed 
fight but had not called for a single 
peep about it from his trombone, or 
publicity, section. No one, in short, 
was less surprised by the winding 
septum than Mr. Jacobs’s Twentieth 
Century Sporting Club. Michael posed 
pleasantly for pictures with Servo, the 
absconder, and Weill, the lammister. 
Then, twoedays ahead of schedule, his 
trombones burst into sound for Louis 
and Mauriello. 


One thing which may inflate this 
joust into the half-million dollar class 
is the fact that it will be held in the 
Bronx, habitat of Mauriello and his 
fans (though most of the latter, being 
his relatives as well, will enter on the 
cuff). It bears some slight resemblance 
to the Louis-Galento fight, for Mauri- 
ello, like Galcnto, is a round man with 
a fair left hand and no elusiveness. 
Galento hit Louis with one good punch 
—floored him, in fact, with a car-crank 
left hook before Louis got around to 
his familiar closing, or abbatoir, scene 
—and Mauriello may possibly be able 
to match that one shot of Galento’s. 
But Tami does not figure to last 
four rounds; two is regarded as by 
far the likeliest total. 
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SPORTS 
TENNIS: Crown for Kramer 


For four years, Jack Kramer seemed a 
better candidate for attention from the 
American Medical Association than from 
the United States Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion. The sandy-haired kid from Monte- 
bello, Calif., had all the tennis strokes 
to make a national champion, but he sel- 
dom had the chance to use them. He was 
forever being hospitalized. 














The jut-browed, 6-foot-1 Californian - 


had won ten consecutive tournaments in 
1942 when appendicitis eliminated him 
from a chance at the national title. The 
following year, he reached the final only 
to be defeated by the late Joe Hunt— 
and an attack of ptomaine poisoning. 
Then came the Coast Guard and five 
South Pacific landings. Discharged this 
year, he journeyed to Wimbledon for the 
all-England championships. Up popped 
blisters on his racquet hand. Down went 
Kramer in defeat. This summer, he 
nursed a sensitive right hand back from 
mincemeat. 

At Forest Hills last week Jack Kramer 
came to the end of his hard-luck road. 
In the 65th annual men’s singles cham- 
pionships, he offered no cramps, no 
aches, no blisters—just pure tennis. As a 
result, the 25-year-old ex-patient copped 
the 1946 title, winning the final match 
in straight sets, 9-7, 6-3, 6-0, from plain 
Tom Brown of San Francisco. 

It was in the quarter finals that the 
jampacked fans at the West Side Tennis 
Club knew that the war was really over 
for tennis, and that a new champion 
would be crowned. The three reliables 
who had kept the game alive during the 
war were ousted in that round. Gardner 
Mulloy defeated Francisco (Pancho) 
Segura, ranked No. 3, 4-6, 6-4, 12-10, 
6-3. Bob Falkenburg upset Billy Talbert, 
No. 2 for the last two years, 3-6, 6-1, 2-6, 
6-2, 7-5. And Brown knocked off Frank 








European 
Kramer: A crown instead of a cramp 
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THE PLANE THAT'S 


EASY T0 BUY 
ASY TO FLY 


If you’re ready to buy a plane and want it now... say SILVAIRE! For the Silvaire 
with the ALL-METAL wing is ready. Time payments make it easy for you to buy. 
An ALL-METAL beauty, the Silvaire is as economical to operate per ground mile 
as a medium priced car. Maintenance costs are held to a minimum. If you want 
the plane that’s easy to fly... say SILVAIRE! Just fly it once and you'll know it’s 
the plane you want to own. Instantly responsive to fingertip control, the Silvaire 
is maneuverable... smooth and effortless to fly. It gives you plenty of speed to 
go places, yet lands slowly and safely. Sturdy ALL-METAL construction and 
SAFETY-ZONE cabin give you maximum protection at all times. See your Silvaire 
dealer and ask for a FREE demonstration flight. 
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For business, for sport, for pleasure, for 
family flying... the SILVAIRE is the plane 
of the day. Remember, if you can drive a 
car, you can learn to fly a Silvaire. Send 
for complete information... find out how i” ahs 
you can get a FREE flying course with your C. H. NICKELL, NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 


ILVAIRE. In the engineering business for 20 years, Mr. 
s | e Nickell says ‘My Silvaire is used for most of my 
@ 


business and pleasure trips. Its high cruising 
=) 
By LUSCOMBE 


speed is its most noteworthy point... plus its 
yearly average cost per flight hour is $1.90. This 
SILVAIRE by Luscombe is manufactured under U. 


covers gas, oil, insurance, upkeep and deprecia- 
tion. It is my second Silvaire, but | have owned 
other light and heavier aircraft—I am convinced 
of Silvaire's superiority in cruising speed, economy 
and general flying ability—together with a won- 
derful sense of security."' 


LUSCOMBE AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


DEPT. NW-2, DALLAS, TEXAS 


ability to get in and out of small fields without 
flaps. It cruises ot 115 m.p.h. fully loaded, and 
S. Government Approved Type Certificate and is 
Government certified to be completely airworthy. 















ACTUAL SIZE 
4 in. high 
3% in. wide 
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INITIALS SLIGHTLY HIGHER 
Needs Only 4 Fillings A Year! 
Of smart, modern design, the GIANT 
is a practical, handy, dependable 
lighter. Ideal for your desk ... and 
in your home, too! Covered in simu- 
lated leather; black and tan. Heav- 
ily chrome plated. At better stores 
everywhere. 





vy The GIANT Lighters make 
an excellent gift for your 1946 | 
goodwill advertising. These can | 
I be supplied with individual chro- 
mium initials or with embossed \ 
I firm name imprinted—or both, 
| if desired. i 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS! 


i 
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ier, By the Makers of Zephyr Windproof Lighters 


 GALTER PRODUCTS CO. 


7 W. LAKE ST., DEPT. B, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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Parker, national champion in 1944 and 
1945, with a deadly assortment of strokes. 
The score: 6-3, 6-4, 6-8, 3-6, 6-1. 

The 23-year-old Brown, a daring gam- 
bler, had the gallery in an uproar for two 
days. After defeating Parker, he took 
Mulloy in straight sets, 6-4, 6-2, 6-2. But 
in the final, Brown just didn’t have it. 
Kramer, who had beaten Don McNeill 
and Falkenburg on his way up, trumped 
Brown’s service aces and gave him lessons 
at the baseline and at the net. 

Among the women, it was all Pauline 
(Bobbie) Betz as was expected when 
Mrs. Sarah Palfrey Cooke, last year’s 
champion, decided to sit this one out. The 
little redhead from Los Angeles had 
little trouble making her way to the final, 
where she defeated Doris Hart of Miami 
11-9, 6-3 for her fourth title in five years. 


oo 


BASEBALL: Those Darned Sox 


It has been a long time between pen- 
nants—both for the Boston Red Sox and 
for Manager Joe Cronin. The team that 
easily raced to the 1946 American 
League flag this week won its only previ- 
ous pennant 28 years ago, when Babe 
Ruth starred as pitcher and outfielder. 
Cronin had last nabbed the flag in 1933 
as shortstop, manager, and boy wonder 
(27) of the Washington Senators. 

The heart-breaking void between pen- 
nants had made the Boston management 
a cautious and superstitious lot. At Sara- 
sota, Fla., last spring, Cronin welcomed 
home a great group of ballplayers re- 
leased by Uncle Sam—Pitchers Mickey 
Harris and Tex Hughson, Infielders 
Johnny Pesky and Bobby Doerr, Catcher 
Hal Wagner, and Outfielders Dom Di- 
Maggio and Ted Williams. But the over- 
joyed manager refused to stick his Irish 
neck out on a prediction. 

When 700 fans applied for World 
Series tickets on June 14, Red Sox 
officials were shocked by their un- 
timely haste. The requests were refused, 
and in Fenway Park the word “pen- 
nant” was prohibited. Even last week 
end, when the Red Sox were only 
three winning games shy of the league 
championship, Manager Cronin still re- 
fused to mention the pennant. “One 
thing at a time,” he said to a NEWSWEEK 
reporter as he concentrated on winning 
the clinching three games. 

Pulling Up the Sox: Such supersti- 
tion is understandable at Boston. Hub 
baseball fans have waited patiently for a 
pennant ever since 1933 when Tom 
Yawkey bought the club and _ started 
pouring into it seven of the lumber and 
traction millions he inherited from his 
stepfather. In 1934 he paid Cronin’s 
father-in-law, Clark Griffith, $250,000 in 
cash and Lyn Lary in trade to acquire 
Cronin. But the ex-Senator could hike 
his Sox no higher than second—in 1938, 
1939, 1941, and 1942. 

The 1942 team was Cronin’s prewar 
best. The difference between it and this 
year’s team, says Cronin, is. “age, ma- 








"Acme 
__ No talking out of turn for Cronin 


turity, experience, Hal Wagner, Rudy 
York, and Dave Ferriss.” Catcher Wag- 
ner was acquired in a 1944 trade with 
the Philadelphia Athletics. He was in 
service last year. First Baseman York 
came from another shrewd trade with 
Detroit this year. Dave (Boo) Ferriss is 
the ex-GI who won 21 games last year. 

This year, as a major-league sopho- 
more, Ferriss has been even more sen- 
sational. He has won 24 games and 
proved himself one of the team’s three 
“stoppers”’—pitchers who can win vital 
games. The other two are Tex Hughson, 
with seventeen victories, and Mickey 
Harris, with sixteen. Such sturdy vet- 
erans as Joe Dobson, Jim Bagby, and 
Earl Johnson fortify the rest of the 
pitching staff. 

But the punch in the 1946 Red Sox 
has been packed in the batting order. In 
the line-up are five hitters who can and 
do bust up games with long and timely 
hits: Pesky, DiMaggio, York, Doerr, and 
most of all Ted Williams (see cover). 
The Kid has made as great a comeback 
as he expected (NEWSWEEK, April 22). 
His stylish stance at the plate is the envy, 
and sometimes model, of other sluggers. 
The Williams Shift, with all but one of 
the fielders moving to the right, is a trib- 
ute to his genius (NEWSWEEK, July 22). 

During the season, these Scarlet Sock- 
ers have topped American League bat- 
ting departments. As of last week, only 
Mickey Vernon of Washington had a 
higher batting average than Pesky, Wil- 
liams, and DiMaggio. Williams, Doerr, 
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—_ Do you find yourself, now and then, reckoning with memories 
and York, in that order, led the league in Thinking of pink beaches, winding limestone lanes, the scent of hibiscus 











runs batted in. Williams led in home and oleanders? In short, is Bermuda on your mind? 

runs (35) b ’ The islands are busy reconverting from war. Many of the 
The fans have tured out for their GROUT hotels and guest houses already are open. But it will be some 

Sox. In 73 home games they have filled months before there will be ample facilities for every one. 


35 (00-seat Fenway Park to set a new So—before you leave for the islands—be sure to have your 
si attendance roeuel of 1,343,000— Bermuda? TRAVEL AGENT arrange round-trip passage and reservations and 
600,000 better than the previous high. obtain confirmation of hotel or guest-house accommodations. 
For Owner Yawkey, this season has pro- Meanwhile, write fot a new Free illustrated folder. 
vided the twin innovations of a pennant Address: Bermuda Trade Development Board, Dept. 41, 
and a year marked in black ink. But 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

Cronin, the worrier, still has ,a worry. 
He’s afraid his athletes, with an easy two 
weeks ahead, will go stale before the 
World Series. 
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PEACEFUL ISLANDS 


FOOTBALL: Reconversions 


Everyone had his say about Tom 
(Shorty) McWilliams except Tom 
(Shorty) McWilliams. First, Coach Allyn 
McKeerr of Mississippi State complained 
that McWilliams, who had played fresh- 
man football for him, was unable to re- 
sign from West Point*and return to his 
old team (John Lardner’s Sport Week, 
Sept. 2). Then Maj. Gen. Maxwell D. 
Taylor, superintendent of the military 
academy, blasted McKeen’s charge as in- 
correct. The general also loosed some 
grape shot. McWilliams, he counter- 
charged, had been tempted to leave by 
“a particularly lucrative financial offer 
from a certain quarter,” and other Army 














na players had had their summer furloughs 
marred by “fantastic” offers. 

Rudy What did McWilliams have to say? 

Wag- For three weeks, no one was sure. As a 

with cadet, McWilliams was not available to P . 

om the press. He ran quietly through pre- Ou i en 0 

York liminary football drills with Army’s first 

with team and posed for team pictures with 

riss is Coach Earl (Red) Blaik. Last week, ; 

vear. West Point’s iron curtain lifted. Coach S owne 
opho- Blaik announced that McWilliams did 

> ser intend to resign. The coach regretfully 

5 and dropped the halfback from the football -— 

three squad. But the resignation may be re- 

. vital jected, by General Taylor or the War 

ghson, Department. When cadets enter West 
Lickey Point, they sign an agreement to spend 
vy vet- four years at the Point and four years 
;, and more in the Army. 
of the At Annapolis, where resignation is an 

easier process, an exodus of football play- 

.d Sox ers—including Bob Kelly (back to Notre 
ler. In Dame) and Tony (Skippy) Minisi (back 
wn and to Pennsylvania)—left the 1946 team 

timely with only four of its 1945 regulars. But of 
rr, and those who had abandoned the Navy ship, 
sover). one found troubled waters ahead last 
neback week. Clyde : (Smackover) Scott, who . 
i] 22). had figured in the plans of the 1946 
e envy, Arkansas backfield, was reclassified 1-A 
uggers. by his draft board. 

one of Sports writers reflected bitterly on 
a trib- football players who were leaving the 
ly 22). service academies now that the war was 
t Sock- cou, ae toast to te young — 
ue bat- illiams],” Joe Williams wrote acidly in \ ; * ° 
k, only | The New York World-Telegram. “By the The Old Fashioned Blended Whiskey 
—-03 bye my oldest boy i saat ger years vd 
y, Wil- in the Army. Never thought of West sane . : 

Doerr, Point or Annapolis. Dumb cluck.” 86 PROOF ©62'2% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS © THE LANSDOWNE DISTILLERY, INC. * HAVRE DE GRACE, MOD. 
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MAINTENANCE COSTS ' 
on Industrial Hauling Equipment 
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Advantages of 


SEPARATING body-space 
from the power unit 
are GREAT 


Men throughout industry who Since tractors are separate, they 


never “tie-up” the payload. Your 
body-space remains in use while 


watch today’s costs are creating 
startling savings, by swinging to 


j ! , ‘ 
SHIPMENT BY TRUCK-TRAILER. motors are serviced. And trailer 


Trailer body-space is large. 
Trailers are loaded “dead,” while 


the tractor is busy elsewhere. 


upkeep is comparatively low! 
So see for yourself modern, new 


type trailers at your nearby Trail- 


Manpower waste due to “wait- mobile branch—models assuring 


ing” is eliminated! you of extraconveniencesand new, 


Moreover trailer-tractor combi- remarkably lower-cost operation. 


nations lower original-equipment ‘ THE TRAILMOBILE COMPANY 


, Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
investment; and schedules for two 


All Trailmobile branches are (i 
staffed by Transportation | 
Consultants now Certified to 
cut your overall hauling 
single power unit! costs. 


or three, or even more trailers 


often require no more than one 
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THEATER 


Headliner for Today 


With “The Front Page” Broadway 
went back eighteen years to launch the 
fall season. Theoretically, time, innum- 
erable restagings, and two movie adap- 
tatigns should have blunted the play’s 
gusto and excitement. But such is the 
congenital stamina of Ben Hecht and 
Charles MacArthur’s hysterical change- 
ling that it survives as lively, amusing 
melodrama—not so hilariously funny as it 
was in the beginning, perhaps, but still 
peppered with solid laughs. 

Except for a few negligible changes, 
the authors wisely have kept their script 
where it belonged in time and place— 
the Prohibition era, and the dingy press 
room of the Chicago Criminal Courts 
Building. The artful bedlam, of course, 
still concerns an escaped prisoner, as- 
sorted reporters, crooked politicians, dim- 
witted officials, and a number of other 
people who figure importantly in the 
hard lives and improbable times of Hildy 
Johnson, reporter, and Walter Burns, 
his nemesis and managing editor. 

This current “Front Page” offers some 
good characterizations in the supporting 
roles, and some that are only adequate. 
Arnold Moss is not the ideal choice to 
follow Osgood Perkins as the editor who 
would double-cross his mother any night 
for the next day’s headlines. But he 
is versatile enough to take Walter Burns 
in his stride. More than anyone else, 
it is Lew Parker in Lee Tracy’s role 
who keeps the furious plot boiling. Al- 
though he is a vaudeville and musical- 
comedy man of many years’ standing, 
Parker proves an expert and engaging 
actor without benefit of music. (THE 
Front Pace. Hunt Stromberg Jr. and 
Thomas Spengler, producers. Charles 
MacArthur, director.) 
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Hecht With Banner 


Ben Hecht’s second offering of this 
first week is “A Flag Is Born,” which runs 
approximately one hour and 45 minutes 
without an intermission and is slated for 
a limited engagement, with the profits 
dedicated to transporting Jewish refugees 
from Europe to Palestine. 

Theatrically, “Flag” is worth seeing for 
the fine and eloquent performances of 
Paul Muni, Celia Adler, Marlon Brando, 
and many others who are good at their 
jobs and men and women of good will. 
Luther Adler has accomplished the im- 
possible chore of making a_ historical 
pageant and a repetitious preachment as- 
sume an aspect of dramatic entertainment. 
Kurt Weill’s score is limited to the pit 
but is one of his most effective. 

But as for Hecht, when he is good, 
(take your pick of his plays, novels and 
short stories, and such movies as “No- 
torious”) he is very, very good; but when 
he is bad, he is florid. (A Fac Is Born. 
American League for a Free Palestine, 
producers. Luther Adler, director.) 
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MUSIC 
O Como Mio 


Three years ago this month Perry 
Como made his first phonograph record. 
As singer with Ted Weems, he had, of 
course, waxed sides with the Weems 
band, but “Goodbye, Sue” for Victor, re- 
leased in September of 1948, was his first 
as a star disk performer. He could hardly 
have picked a worse time. Because of the 
Petrillo ban against instrumental record- 
ing, “Goodbye, Sue” was sung to the 
mournful accompaniment of a choral 
background—as, of course, were contem- 
porary Frank Sinatra efforts for Colum- 











Como’s voice outsells The Voice 


bia. Decca, however, was just making 
peace with Petrillo. There was no doubt, 
therefore, that Bing Crosby would be 
firstest with the mostest and the bestest. 


Not until November 1944 did Victor. 


and Columbia give up and come to terms 
with Petrillo. In the period between the- 
start of the ban in August of 1942 and its 
final settlement, a whole new generation 
of stars had been born. Because a Voice 
and a bow tic had plunged adolescent 
America into mass hysterics in the spring 
of 1948, no record company or entertain- 
ment outlet conld do business without a 
youthful male with a confidential bari- 
tone. They sang about love, but they 
sounded like home and mother. 

Vocal Barber: Columbia had snared 
Sinatra fast. Decca, of course, wouldn’t 
have swapped Bing for a dozen Frankies, 
but it signed Dick Haymes to be on the 
safe side. That left Victor in search of 


. 4 quivering vocal cord to call its own. 


Como, a young ex-barber from Canons- 
burg, Pa., was, in the spring of 1943, 
singing on a CBS sustainer. An Italian, 
he had dark Latin looks and even mo- 
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“9. ''What a nice compliment, 
Blut Whitey.” 


fill’ “I’m not surprised, Blackie— 
UU real quality always gets the 


houquets.”’ 


No truer words were ever spoken, 
Whitey! BLACK « WHITE has WACK a WHITE 
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won praise the world over—for 
folks have grown to depend upon 
its uniformly fine quality and 


character, 


“BLACK s WHITE’ 
The Sertsh with Chanabler 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK + SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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ments when he sounded like Crosby. 

It occurred to Victor to take a chance, 
and the company offered him sixteen rec- 
ord sides a year at a minimum guarantee 
of $75 each, He did so well, even against 
the Petrillo handicap, that similar 
thoughts entered the brain of Twentieth 
Century-Fox, which gave him a seven- 
year contract the same year, and of 


Chesterfield cigarettes, which signed him 
tor the Supper Club in December 1944. 


All concerned put a great deal of money 


into publicizing their investment and then 
prayed collectively that the dividends 
would not be long in coming (NEWSWEEK, 
July 30, 1945). 

Como & Co. had almost no time to 
wait. As the returns came in, it became 
obvious that they had turned up a solid 
talent which could outlast a press agent’s 
adjectives. From Aug. 4, 1945, to date, 
Perry has never been off Billboard’s week- 
ly listing of best-selling popular records or 
most-played juke-box selections. In this 
same period, there have been 30 weeks 
when Sinatra himself was conspicuous by 
his absence. Como’s record of “If I Loved 
You” quickly climbed into the million- 
plus sales class. “Til the End of Time” 
became 1945’s best seller. “Prisoner of 
Love” this year sold 800,000 copies in 
two weeks. It, “Surrender,” and “They 
Say It’s Wonderful” have monopolized 
the country’s juke boxes all summer. 

Bucks From Platters: Except for 
“Dig You Later (A Hubba-Hubba- 
Hubba),” which he sang in the movie 
“Doll Face,” all of Como’s hits have 
been made first on records and then solid- 
ified on the Chesterfield “Supper Club. 
As a testament of faith in this record in 
records, Victor last week celebrated Perry 
Como Week by releasing to its dealers 
4,000,000 Como platters of the past and 
present. This represents a figure not often 
equaled by anybody in a year’s time. 

Like Como’s radio money, which has 
jumped 500 per cent, his new record con- 
tract is written in blacker ink. To run for 
five years, the deal calls for a yearly six- 
figure minimum guarantee. Whereas he 
collected under $3,000 in record royalties 
in 1943, he will take about $200,000 from 
that one source this year. As further proof 
that a long shot came home, on Sept. 22 
in New Haven, Conn., Como will get 
$10,000 for two personal appearances 
lasting 40 minutes each. 


Saal 


Tauber Alone 


Franz Lehar’s “The Land of Smiles” 
was never anything more than a vehicle 
for the penetrating sweetness of Richard 
Tauber’s lyric tenor. Unlike its prede- 
cessor “The Merry Widow,” “Das Land 
des Liichelns”—as it was called when pre- 
miéred in Vienna in 1923—lacks both a 
semblance of a libretto and an over-all 
succession of hit tunes. But it does have 
one great melody, and whether that song 
is sung as “Yours Is My Heart Alone” or 
“Dein ist mein ganzes Herz,” nobody has 
ever touched Tauber’s rendition. With 
the Austrian tenor, “Land of Smiles” man- 





For Tauber’s one big moment... 


aged long runs all over Europe. Without 
him, it has flopped twice in this country. 

Now renamed “Yours Is My Heart,” 
the operetta tried America again—on 
Broadway last week, and with Tauber. 
The story of a Chinese prince who falls 
in love with a Parisian prima donna is as 
hopeless as ever. Tauber, albeit middle- 
fiftyish and rotund, still stops the show 
with his second-act rendition of “Yours Is 
My Heart Alone,” sung fortissimo, dimin- 
uendo, pianissimo, and con amoreand 
in four languages. But how many people 
outside the avid collectors of Tauber rec- 
ords, can take one hour and forty-five 
minutes of Chinese torture for this one 
big moment? (Yours Is My Heart. Ar- 
thur Spitz, producer. Theodore Bache, 
director. Music by Franz Lehar. Book 
and lyrics by Ira Cobb and Karl Farkas.) 
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1. Fair Isle pattern Skipper Sweater. All wool in scarlet or navy, with white. 
2. V-Neck wool pullover in smart heather mixtures. 3. Skipper T-Shirt of 
mercerized, fine combed cotton yarn, in a variety of colors. 4. Cushion Foot 
Sport Socks of wool and cotton. Colors harmonize with T-Shirts and Sweaters. 
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Handsome does as 
handsome is! 


Oh, oh... caught wasting time again, 
instead of working! But she'll have to 
admit you both look mighty handsome 
in your new Skipper Sportswear. It’s 
effectively designed for both work and 
play—with its famous fine fit, excellent 
styling and wearing qualities... and 
locally available through your Wilson 
Brothers dealer. 


Shier Shartswear 


by Wilson Brothers » Quality men’s wear 
since 1864 « Chicago » New York + San 
Francisco. 

Faultless Pajamas e Shirts * Skipper Sports- 
wear * Sweaters ¢ Super Shorts * Wilcrest 
Ties * T-Shirts ¢ Buffer Socks ¢ Knit Under- 
wear ¢ Handkerchiefs ¢ Gloves. 
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‘‘Better trains follow better locomotives” 


It was almost as though the station itself were 
quietly gliding away from the train. The cup of 
coffee before him remained serenely unruffled. 
Amazingly smooth, quiet starts and velveted 
stops are just some of the many new delights 
and comforts you get when riding behind a 
General Motors Diesel locomotive. 


Fact is, the entire new era of super-smooth 
travel came in the wake of General Motors 
Diesels — they ushered in the modern stream- 
lined idea — they inspired the luxurious, invit- 
ing new coaches. 


They brought even more. Faster schedules be- 
came possible — turning transcontinental trips 
into one of the pleasures of travel — making 





GENERAL MOTORS 


DIESEL | 
POWER 
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delightful de luxe coach runs of what had been 
overnight trips. They began to set almost un- 
believable “‘On-time’’ records — today meeting 
schedules 97% of the time. 


Also, in the swift movement of heavy freight, 
as well as in passenger service, these new-day 
locomotives have established remarkably low 
operating and maintenance cost records to- 
gether with a new conception of the movement 
of tonnage. 


From these economies can come the capital for 
further modernization of the roads, thus broad- 
ening the concepts of transportation and re- 
turning benefits to those who use, operate or 
invest in America’s railroads. 
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EDUCATION 





Where Are Those Checks? 


Instead of the $65 to $90 monthly 

subsistence checks they are supposed to 
be getting under the GI Bill of Rights, 
many of the 800,000 or more veterans 
who have gone back to school have re- 
ceived letters of apology. What is holding 
up the money? Last week the Veterans 
Administration explained: 
@ Colleges, which must notify regional 
VA offices of veteran enrollments, are 
snowed under with registrations right 
now. 


@ Students switch colleges and change 
addresses without notifying the VA—and 
checks cannot be forwarded. 


@ VA offices are understaffed. 


The VA is now hiring and training 
hundreds of workers for its check-mailing 
offices and is sending teams to major 
college campuses to help vets fill out sim- 
plified new application forms. It hopes its 
check deliveries won’t be more than a 
week or two behind by early fall. And it 
points out the situation now isn’t as bad 
as that last spring: Then, when GI stu- 
dent enrollments had jumped 600 per 
cent in five months, checks were as much 
as half a year behind. 


oo 


Blocked Exchange 


Henry Wallace considers a_ steady 
trade wind and a brisk cultural breeze 
the best antidotes to international tem- 
pest. Last June, when Russian-American 
gusts were kicking up, the Secretary of 
Commerce sent his top Russian trade 
expert, Ernest C. Ropes, to Moscow with 
proposals for more business. Before start- 


ing, Ropes added to his kit a cultural 
project which had been developed by 
Prof. J. Milton Cowan. 

An expert in American Indian lan- 
guages at the University of Iowa before 
the war, Cowan had fought the enemy 
with phonetics by organizing for the 
American Council of Learned Societies 
the intensive courses which helped make 
many GI's and officers multi-lingual. Last 
winter, after Cornell University had 
signed Cowan up to direct its modern- 
languages department, Edmund E. Day, 
Cornell's president, approved his plan for 
a Russian-language course to be taught 
by Russian nationals. 

Cowan’s idea took account of Soviet 
suspicions and thin purse. It provided 
that Russia name four student instructors 
who, in return for teaching at Cornell, 
would get tuition-free instruction in 
courses chosen by their own government, 
plus an allowance of $1,000 a year. 

The Stay-at-Homes: Other univer- 
sities got wind of the idea. The State 
Department thereupon authorized a sur- 
vey by the Institute of International Ed- 
ucation in New York, which found fifteen 
other schools interested. Last March, Lt. 
Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, American Am- 
bassador to Russia, was instructed to in- 
form the Kremlin of the waiting scholar- 
ships if he thought the political climate 
warranted it. But Russian expansion was 
blowing a gale, and he decided that cul- 
tural discussions would be futile. 

Three months later when Ernest Ropes 
arrived in Moscow, he nevertheless pre- 
sented the Cowan plan to Russia’s Min- 
ister of Higher Education, Sergei Kafta- 
noff. Professor Cowan was elated and 
the State Department surprised when 











; Acme 
Maids in Making: One hundred Japanese college and high-school girl gradu- 
ates last week in Tokyo were learning American ways of doing things around the 
house, After a one-month course they'll work as maids for GI’s and their families. 








The new “Autopoint” pencils, as always, are 
incomparably better in smart styling with 
gleaming gold trim and new “pocket-level” 
clips ... better in the flawless, trouble-free 
writing they deliver. Their famous “Grip- 
Tite” tips won’t let leads wobble, turn or fall 
out. It takes time to precision build quarter- 
century proved “Autopoint” pencils. So while 
they are not plentiful now, accelerated output 
soon will put an “Autopoint” in your pocket 
or purse. Pencils shown, left to right: $3.75 
(plus excise tax), $2.65 and $1.75 (no excise 
tax). Models for standard or real thin leads. 


Cutopoint Leads 


in New Improved 
Plastic Tube 


Ask your dealer for “‘Autopoint” 
leads in the new “Turn-top, Tilt- 
lead-out’ plastic tube—the great- 
est improvement ever made in a 
lead container. Turn top and tilt 
leads out. No cap to remove and 
lose. Stops leads spilling out. 
With standard leads 10c—Real 
Thin leads 15c. 


Business organizations give imprinted “ Autopoint’”’ 
Pencils to spark up sales, build good will. 


Autopoint Company, Dept.N-9 1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago 40, #. 
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lepotiallly designed for elich job t 


When you’re preparing meals ...or when your man is proudly 


carving beef or bird... there is a specific Flint Knife especially designed 
to do each specific job. Peel, carve, cut or slice with the right Flint Knife 


—and see how much easier it is! Every Flint blade is bigh-arc hollow 


Every Flint* Knife is ground of special chrome vanadium cutlery steel 
it High-Arc f . 
7. hollow ground ... with imported hardwood handles... perfectly 
f like this— read 
\ \V pmo balanced, a joy in the hand. See for yourself, at 
“hw” tthe blade to 
have and to hold any good store, now. 


a razor’s sharpness. 


EKCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 


FLINT . - 


EKCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Box No. 830Y, Chicago 90 


hepeaeh iy GROUND Send your illustrated book, “Edward Arnold Shows You 
How to Carve Meats and Poultry.”” I am enclosing 10c in : 
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Associated Press 
Tongue-Twister: The 5-year-old 
Over twins of Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
started school last week. Seeing double 
was the least of their teacher's troubles: 
The twins are named Oscar Oliver 


Over (left) and Oliver Oscar Over. 





Ropes reported that the Commissar had 
accepted the plan orally and had prom- 
ised to have instructors named. After 
consulting the State Department, Cowan 
cabled Kaftanoff for written confirmation 
before presenting his plan to the Cornell 
Board of Regents for its approval. 

Last week, Cowan asked the State 
Department whether his message or its 
own inquiry to the Russian Foreign Of- 
fice had been answered. Neither had 
been. Russia’s military and diplomatic 
commissars had apparently overruled the 
Minister of Higher Education. 


The Three R’s in Tneslane 


The ultimate aims of education may 
seem contradictory to American teachers. 
Things are simpler in some countries. A 
few days before Russian schools opened 
on Sept. 2, the newspaper Izvestia edi- 
torialized: “The patriotic duty of a 
teacher is to bring up active, educated, 
and—most important—ideologically mind- 
ed youth. Lenin more than once pointed 
out that the schools cannot remain out- 
side politics . . . There are still a number 
of teachers who present the factual ma- 
terial of their subjects without drawing 
the proper conclusions and without teach- 
ing children to comprehend politically 
the facts that they study . . . The educa- 
tional activity of school and teacher must 
be subordinated to bringing up of Soviet 
youth in the spirit of scientific, Com- 
munistic philosophy.” 
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| grey of Acousti-Celotex sound conditioning prove 
that taking the noise out of business is good 
business. 


And over 100,000 Acousti-Celotex installations in 
buildings of every kind prove sound conditioning is 
also BIG business. 

From coast to coast, the nation’s outstanding busi- 
ness concerns are reducing noise with Acousti-Celotex 
drilled fibre tile. Installations in offices, factories, 
banks, stores, theaters, hospitals, schools and churches 
have made this the most widely used of all acous- 
tical materials. 

And here’s just one example of the results of sound 
conditioning. By actual test the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company decreased employee turnover 47%... de- 


creased absences 37% . .. decreased typists’ errors 29%. 
At the same time the efficiency of employees was 
increased 8.8%! 





Sound bo 
AcoustTI-CELOTEX 





All done with Acousti-Celotex sound conditioning 
—the magic which creates a comfortable working 
environment...soothes taut, tired nerves...improves 
morale ... steps up the efficiency of workers. 

So, no matter what your noise problem may be, con- 
sult the Acousti-Celotex distributor for your territory. 
He is a member of the world’s most experienced sound 
conditioning organization with the ‘know how” derived 
from thousands of acoustical installations in every 
type of building, large and small. And he features the 
world’s most extensively used sound conditioning ma- 
terial. Consult him with confidence, too. His advice is 
yours without obligation . . . and he guarantees results. 
A note to us will bring him to your desk, 


* * * 
FREE! ‘‘25 Answers to Questions on Sound Conditioning.” 


Interesting, fact-packed booklet. Write: The Celotex Core 
poration, Dept. NW-946, Chicago 3, Illinois, 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


be: cree Fibve Te SINCE 1923. 


Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere « 


Inc d 


CELOTEX CORPORATION, 





Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


CHICAGO 3, 


ILLINOIS 











For WINNING FLAVOUR 


The rare mellow flavour of Teacher’s has been 
unrivaled for 116 years. Since 1830, Teacher’s 
has been made by the same family with the same 
unchanging skill that means unchanging fine 
flavour. Today, as ever, people say of Teacher’s, 


Hi the Flavour” 
TEACHER'S 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY...86 PROOF 


Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow ~. Sole U. S. Agents: Schieffelin & Co., 
New York 3,N. Y. + importers since 1794 
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MOVIES 








Nobody’s Secret Now 


Don't be fooled into thinking that “Her 
Sister’s Secret,” PRC’s most expensive 
movie to date, is another brain-teasing 
mystery. The secret? Well, in this in. 
stance, it’s nothing more pulse-raising 
than an illegitimate baby. Not a two- 


‘ headed baby, or a baby that sings like 


Jerry Colonna; just an ordinary-looking, 
drooling baby. 

But, actually, it’s this baby’s advent 
that provides the fireworks. Once “Se- 
cret” sets the romantic tempo with some 
splendid shots of a New Orleans Mardi 
Gras, it wastes no time in throwing to- 
gether the parents-to-be. Dick Connolly 





Margaret Lindsay and the “secret” 


(Philip Reed), a handsome GI, makes 
the big play for Toni Dubois (Nancy 
Coleman) in Pépé’s Café and cavalierly 
seduces her that very night. 

Shortly thereafter, because of a series 
of far-fetched snafus, Dick leaves for 
overseas, still single and in ignorance of 
Toni’s interesting condition. Toni’s mar- 
ried sister (Margaret Lindsay) comes, to 
the rescue by adopting the child and 
passing it off as her own. 


In spite of dialogue drenched in tears, | 


“Secret” handles a ticklish theme with 
delicate taste and bolsters it with con- 
vincing performances. (HER SISTER’ 
Secret. PRC Pictures. Henry Brash, pro- 
ducer. Raoul Pagel, associate producer.) 


Exhibitor's Pick 

In the collective opinion of movie ex- 
hibitors, as recorded in the sixth annual 
poll of The Motion Picture Herald, 21- 
year-old Joan Leslie is the No. 1 “star of 
tomorrow.” Freckle-faced Jackie (Butch) 
Jenkins, at the ripe age of 8, copped 
second place, while sinister Zachary Scott 
breezed in an easy third. Others who 
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; Architects: 
When New Orleans’ huge, new Charity Hospital was planned, Weiss, Dreyfous & Seiferth 
the problem of heating and air conditioning loomed almost as Consulting Engineer: 
large as the building itself. Comfort had to be provided for F. H. Chisholm 
4000 patients and a staff of 2000. Each of 41 operating rooms Contractors: 
required ideal conditions of temperature and humidity. Thou- American Heating & Plumbing Co. 
sands of wards and rooms needed pleasant warmth. Important 
offices, dining rooms, and emergency wards required year 
around air conditioning. Even food preservation had to be 
provided for. 










































To solve this host of problems, architect, engineer, and con- 
tractor turned to the products that create Weather Magic. 
For part of the air conditioning requirements, they specified 
Trane Climate Changers; for the balance, they chose Trane 
Cooling Coils, Heating Coils, and Air Washers. To meet a 
variety of heating needs, Trane Convector-radiators, Trane 
Blast Coils, and Trane Unit Heaters were used. Proper food 
preservation was assured with Trane Product Coolers. 


Altogether, thousands of Trane products (nearly 2500 Con- 
vector-radiators alone) were used. Functioning efficiently to- 
gether, they supply every climate need of this great institution. 
Only the complete Trane line could provide such a large and 


diversified system with the undivided responsibility of one 
manufacturer. 


More than 200 Trane field engi- 
neers in principal cities all over 
the country cooperate with archi- 
tects, engineers, and contractors in 
the application of Trane systems 
for your comfort. Ask your archi- 
tect, engineer, or contractor for 
further information on Trane 
products and systems for heating, 
Cooling, and air conditioning. 























You re more than a 


file card \__ 


to Delta 








= are persons to Delta— | 
not just file cards or names but individuals 
deserving comfort and consideration. 
Whether your trip is for business or pleasure, 
Jet us help make each flight 











not only fast but pleasant — from 


reservation to destination. 


General Offices: 
ATLANTA, GA, : 








ALR LINES 





For Reservations Call Your Travel Agent or Airlines Ticket Office. 
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rated exhibitors’ mention were, in the 
order of their selection: Don De Fore, 


Mark Stevens, Eve Arden, Lizabeth 
Scott, Dan Duryea, Yvonne De Carlo, 
and Robert Mitchum,* 


Brazil Without Thrills 


There isn’t much to be said about an 
ingenuous effort like “The Thrill of Bra- 
zil” except that it’s harmless if you want 
to kill time, and Brazil is friendly enough 
not to take offense. As a matter of fact, 
pictorially, and in song and dance, the 
nation comes off very well indeed. But the 
plot is strictly from Hollywood and hardly 
worth Pan American examination. 

The people principally involved are 
Evelyn Keyes, Ann Miller, Keenan 
Wynn, and Allyn Joslyn. The cast looks 
better on paper than on celluloid. The 
ladies mentioned are attractive and tal- 
ented, and deserve better treatment. 


Wynn and Joslyn are two of the screen’s 
most refreshing comedians, but even the 


best funny men need material. They 
don’t get it, but they’re pretty good any- 
way. (THE THRILL OF BraziL. Columbia. 


Sidney Biddell, producer. S. Sylvan Si- 
mon, director.) 





*Preceding winners; Laraine Day (1941), Van 
Heflin (1942), William Bendix (1943), Sonny Tufts 
(1944), and Dane Clark (1945), 





Ann Miller: Better on paper 
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if you worked in a place where the air 
came off the water, cool and tangy, 
ever-fresh and invigorating? 

We can promise you, now, all but the salty smell of 
the sea. Modern air conditioning — Worthington 
Air Conditioning — is giving offices and shops, 
restaurants and theatres, a new kind of indoor 
weather. Gone for good are the dust and dirt, the 
stale over-night smell, the clammy chill of ‘“‘old- 
fashioned” air conditioning that just dropped the 
temperature and let it go at that. 

If your business depends for success on the com- 


<<, How about bringing the heach back to work? 


L). 
—ss You'd really do a job, wouldn't you, 


fort of employes, customers or visitors, a Worthing- 
ton Air Conditioning distgibutor can tell you the 


““extras’’ you'll get from Worthington's 50-year ex- 
perience in air conditioning and refrigeration. 
Making more of the vital ‘‘innards’’ : compressors, 
engines, turbines, condensers, pumps, valves, fittings 
— Worthington is better able to give you integrated 
air conditioning. Unit conditioner or completely- 
engineered system, there's more worth in Worthington. 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration Division, Harrison, N. J. 
Specialists in air conditioning and refrigeration machinery 
for more than $0 years. “ae 
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Another Example 
of API Precision 
Craftsmanship 
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These hardened 


and ground rail- 
road pins and 
bushings with our 
own exclusive 
“Armor - Perman- 
Ized” finish, are 
splendid examples 
of the type of pro- 
duction parts that 
API makes by the 
thousand for in- 
dustry across the land. Here is a 





working team of men and ma- 
chines that can produce pre- 
cision products for you... with 
a 90,000 square foot plant to 
cul production time while do- 
ing better work. Write our Ex- 
ecutive Sales Office now on your 
production problem. 


wows HERE'S WHAT WE MAKE: — 


e@ Precision Parts or Complete 
Assemblies for Automotive, In- 
dustrial and Aircraft. @ The 
Rigid Live Center @ Hydraulic 
Pumps. @ Hardened and Ground 
Railroad Pins and Bushings with 
Exclusive Armor-Perman-Ized 
\ Finish. 
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Chas. C. Layman 
President and General Manager 


AERONAUTICAL 
PRODUCTS, Inc. 





Plant and General Offices: 
Washington Court House, 0. 
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Made at Home 
The American Folk Art Gallery in 


New York, the first to deal exclusively in 
such art when it opened in 1931, last 
week had its first show since the war: 
46 eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
quilts, weather vanes, birth certificates, 
and paintings in oil and on velvet, gar- 
nered from antique shops and old homes 
in the East. An item of special interest 
was a foot-high George Washington on 
horseback carved about 1795. The gallery 
claims it has never tried to read the yel- 
lowed scroll in Washington’s hand—it 
might fall apart. 


Picking at Prizes 


It is rare enough for a prep school 
to have its own museum. But the Addi- 
son Gallery of American Art at the 168- 
year-old Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., is one of the country’s more dis- 
tinguished small museums. It was found- 
ed sixteen years ago by Thomas Cochran, 
a J. P. Morgan partner. And its collec- 
tion of American art, which ranges from 
scale models of famous American ships 
to present-day abstractions, is one of the 
finest. Moreover, it has an able and 
progressive director in 42-year-old Bart- 
lett H. Hayes Jr. 

During the past season Hayes served 
on six art juries at other museums. Now 
he is turning this labor to account for 
the benefit of his own museum. This 
week he opens a show called “Prize 
Winners, 1945-46”—72 paintings which 





won prizes at 28 national and regional 


George Washington on horseback: His message is unread ‘ 


exhibitions throughout the United States. 

Hayes presents the array quizzically: 
“The purpose is to stir up critical dis- 
cussion concerning the jury system as a 
whole rather than fatuously continuing 
with a system which is supposed to be 
constructive, may be so, and very pos- 
sibly may not be.” 

Hayes points out that prizes often 
carry undue prestige since the prize 
jurors, who do not make the original 
selections of pictures for the shows, have 
a limited choice and may feel that the 
paintings do not represent the artists’ 
best work. Artists sometimes agree. A 
jury Hayes served on gave last year’s 
most important prize—the first at the 
Carnegie Institute annual in Pittsburgh 
—to Philip Guston’s sentimental portrait 
of a girl which Guston himself considers 
one of his weakest works. 

Hayes also claims there is faddism in 
jury prize-giving’ Guston again is an 
example of the fact that if an artist wins 
one important prize he is almost certain 
to win one or more soon afterward. 
Guston’s second for last season was a 
purchase prize and the Payne Medal at 
the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. 

Hayes does not mention the most 
frequent charge made against art juries: 
politics. But he concludes: “I think 
a possible solution to the whole prob- 
lem may be that of requiring each 
jury to publish a clear statement of 
its objectives and the processes by which 
its decisions are reached . . . This 
procedure would at least remove some 
of the evil from overinflated prestige 

Or maybe it wouldn’t?” 
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1 MONTH TO 
REDBOOK, CAL. 
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Lhey work hard... and save their money... 
and spend tt in REDBOOK, Minois/ 


$344,000,000 is their annual 
family income. 


They spend $47,000,000 of it for 


food. 


They spend $7,600,000 for drugs 


and cosmetics. 


Do you know of 90,000 families 
who buy 42,000,000 gallons of gas, addition to any advertising list. 


! REDBOOK, U.S.A! 


Send for the Redbook State-by-State analysis of family buying power. 
Write or phone Redbook, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


HIT EM WHERE 
THEY LIVE, 
eeeeee IN 


a page? 


3,380,000 quarts of oil, and 
$1,811,000 worth of tires who can 
be reached at a pro-rata rate of $209 


That’s all it costs to reach every 
one of the 90,000 free-spending 


homes in Redbook, Illinois. And 


that makes Redbook an important 















































THE yw yc npg jaca HAS 


000,000,000 AUDIE 
(after taxes) 


That’s folding money and no mistake, and 
a lot of it will come your way if you put your 
product in the Redbook National Show. 

They pay Redbook $4,000,000 a year for 
one of the greatest arrays of magazine enter- 
tainment in America. 





$44,100. 













Reach 1,750,000 
young Redbook 
families each 
month with a 
full page for 
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@ The best hearing aid performs 
no better than its battery. With 
“Eveready” “Mini-Max” batteries, 
flat-cell construction fills all spaces 
with energy-producing material, 
rather than with pitch or paper 
fillers needed with round cells. The 
result is more energy and longer 
life. Get “Eveready” batteries — 
save money every hour of use. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


The set ee trade- marks - Pa ap nee ond *Mini- oo 
m Company, inc 
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due to high altitudes, 


organs of balance. 
Quiets the nerves. 


THE WORLD OVER 





BEST LOCATION . 
FOR SMALL PLANTS -.-employing up 


to 100 workers. 
In the excellent small towns of Georgia 
you'll find friendly, native-born workers, 
a mild climate, raw materials for many in- 
dustries... rich, expanding markets are 
_ Close by Write Industrial Development 
Div., GEORGIA POWER CO., Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Last Man in an Atom World 


If an atomic plant, in Mississippi, for 
instance, were suddenly to explode and 
not only wipe that state off the map but 
also sterilize all the males in the world, 
few, if any people would think it funny. 
But Pat Frank, who is undoubtedly as 
worried about the state of the world as 
anybody, does sve a lot to laugh about 
in it. Readers of his novel, “Mr. Adam,” 
will too. 

With this first novel, Frank has 
launched a sharply barbed and. badly 
needed satire. A veteran newspaperman 
and war correspondent, he holds few 
things sacred. Washington with its red 
tape, bureaucracy, smugness, and fum- 
bling, the military with its brass hats and 
pompous vacuity, Hollywood, advertis- 
ing, international political finagling, and 
even the great American public itself get 
an enormous ribbing. “Mr. Adam” is sa- 
tire, burlesque, wit, and low comedy 
rolled into one. It cuts through the fog 
of worldwide grumbling, worrying, and 
suspicion like a blast of fresh air. 

“Mr. Adam” tells what happens when, 
following World Sterilization (or WS, as 
the newspapers call it), there suddenly 
appears one Homer Adam. Adam, a long, 
thin, and girl-shy young man, is the only 
male in the world to escape the effects 
of the atomic explosion (he was deep 
down in a lead mine when it happened). 
He might have gone on his own un- 
eventful way, had not his wife given 
birth toa baby. Immediately he becomes, 
to his great surprise and consternation, 
World Problem No. 1. From ‘that point 
on it’s the “nationalization” of Mr. Adam, 
potential father of not only his country— 
but the whole world. 


First the Army moves in. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff label him “vital, strategic 
government property” and hand him over 
to the Eastern Defense Command for se- 
curity (Mr. Adam is a resident of West- 
chester County, N. Y.). The War Depart- 
ment wanted to keep him with the gold 
at Fort Knox, but the Surgeon General de- 
cided it would be bad for Adam’s health. 
The EDC immediately fills him full of 
shots and announces that he is to be 
taken to Washington. Adam mildly pro- 
tests that all he wants is to be left alone 
with his wife and baby, but the EDC 
points out that he is as much a military 
secret as the atomic bomb. 

But disposing of Mr. Adam is no sim- 
ple problem. First Congress has to fight 
an interdepartmental committee for 
power to decide policy on Adam. Then 
comes a tug of war between the National 
Research Council (physicists) and the 
National Refertilization Project (doc- 
tors). Last but not least a powerful 
group contends Adam is international; 
they try to get him turned over to the 
United Nations. Meanwhile, the mass 
female suicide rate is rapidly falling and 
the bobby-soxers are relinquishing their 
hold on a crooner (The Larynx) and a 
movie hero (The Leer) for one on 
Homer Adam. 

Supply and Demand: The NRP f- 
nally gets Adam. The first thing it does 
is to announce an Artificial Insemination 
Project (AI), with Adam as the source 
of supply. World reaction to this is in- 
stantaneous. As usual, there is no official 
comment from Moscow, but the official 
newspaper Pravda prints a small front- 
page box saying that it is possible for the 
United States to make amends for this 
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Reproduced by permission of the proprietors of Punch 


Pat Frank used an atomic explosion instead of a catapult to achieve the same end 
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a Do You Need? 
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mal 4 NOT MILLIONS— BUT THOUSANDS— AND NEWSWEEK 
hn 4 "INFLUENCES “THE TOP 700,000” KEY AMERICAN 
rful FAMILIES. SO IT’S YOUR ECONOMICAL WAY TO 
= REACH THE PROSPECTS YOU WANT TO SELL FIRST. 
nass 
and 
heir 
a gain take some of this mystery out of advertising and talk simple 
y arithmetic. Here are facts on which you'll agree. 

Me You don’t need the 140 million people of America. That’s self-evident. Just 
tion add up the number of customers you have now. It’s undoubtedly a small 
es number. If you want a ten or twenty percent increase in your business 
icial next year, obviously you need only ten or twenty percent more customers 
— «+.a smaller number still. 
the Newsweek’s more than 700,000 key 
this American families give you the greatest 
~ concentration of the important leaders 
fe of industry, business, and government, 
Re without the excessive cost of multi- 
bad million circulation. From-these top-flight 
- leaders you can easily get all the new 
“ Customers you need. 
<a So one logical step in making your ad- 

} vertising dollars more productive is to 

put more of them in Newsweek and... 
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@ Painful, aching muscles often 
follow unaccustomed exercise. 
Fatigue acids may have settled 
in them. That’s why they hurt! 
But you can help nature help 
you by rubbing those sore mus- 
cles with Absorbine Jr. Increas- 
ing local circulation in those areas 
will bring a supply of fresh blood 
which helps carry fatigue acids 
away and your stiff, weary mus- 
cles limber up again. 

It’s grand relief! 
Keep Absorbine Jr. 
on hand at all times. 
$1.25 a bottle at 
your drugstore. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield; Mass. 


Absorbine Jr. 
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world catastrophe, but that thus far the 
Soviet Union has not ‘been approached 
directly. This starts a flood of rumors that 
Russia has found two unsterile males in 
Outer Mongolia (they also were deep 
in a lead mine during the explosion) and 
is now beginning a production race with 
the United States. 

Getting on the band wagon, the Paris 
newspapers call attention to -France’s 
great cultural history, insisting that it be 
continued. Various good Germans em- 
phasize the benefits of reviving German 
industrial genius in succeeding genera- 
tions. The Japanese press talks of tradi- 
tional American sportsmanship, recalling 
that baseball is played in both countries. 
England wants Adam shared on a popu- 
lation basis. 

At home, various senators try to get 
first AI priorities for the women of their 
respective states. The CIO and AFL 
send notes to Washington saying they 
are confident the rights of feminine 
union members will be protected. The 
FBI narrowly prevent a riot when they 
track down a group of scientists who 
have kidnapped Homer to use him as 
a source of priceless experimental ma- 
terial. And in the home of the news- 
paper reporter who discovered Mr. Adam 
a battle royal is going on. The reporter’s 
wife, too, wants to get her share of 
the AI benefits. “I won't have it,” he 
tells her. “I won’t have a horde of kids 
filled with a lot of inferiority complexes 
—none of them mine.” 

So, “Mr. Adam” goes on its uproarious 
way. Like all good satires, it is an ex- 
tremely funny story, written by an ex- 
tremely serious man. (Mr. Apa. By Pat 
Frank. 252 pages. $2.50.) 
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China’s Agrarian Woe 


Although it is based on facts gathered 
before 1938, Hsiao-tung Fei’s “Peasant 
Life in China” is an addition to the grow- 
ing literature on Chinese agrarian life 
and problems. Still inadequate and spot- 
ty, this literature is already sufficient to 
give Western readers some picture of-the 
enormous burdens that rest on the shoul- 
ders of the Chinese peasantry, the largest 
section of the Chinese population. 

The parlous condition of Fei’s Yangtze 
Valley village on the eve of Japan’s in- 
vasion of Central China has since been 
aggravated a hundredfold and the condi- 
tion of stagnation disclosed by his study 
has worsened immeasurably in the years 
since 1938, and particularly since the 
end of the war. 

The reader or student seriously inter- 
ested in Chinese affairs sooner or later 
comes up against the fact that the 
agrarian problem is the root and core of 
all Chinese problems. A glance at the 
realities of life in a Chinese village will 
explain more about the present travail in 
that tortured land than any number of 
works about the Chinese “mind” or Chi- 
nese “humor” or Chinese “philosophy.” 
Any addition to our meager store of 
information about the Chinese village is 
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therefore distinctly welcome. (PEASANT 
Lire 1x Cuina. By Hsiao-tung Fei, with 
a preface by Prof. Bronislaw Malinowski. 
Oxford University. 300 pages. $3.50.) 
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Research Into Evil 


“You don’t find *em—you make ’em.” In 
these words the cheap carnival owner, 
Clem Hoately, answers the boy Stan’s 
question about the “geek” (circus wild 
man) as they watch him do his act for the 
slowly sickening but fascinated crowd. 
The geek begins by fondling “live, dan- 
gerous” snakes in his arms. Then a 
squawking chicken is thrown into his 
cage. He catches it and “bites” its head 
off. The blood that spurts out is very real. 

“You pick up a guy,” Hoately goes on, 
“and he ain’t a geek—he’s a drunk—a bot- 
tle-a-day-booze fool. So you tell him like 
this. ‘I got a little job for you—it’s tem- 
porary ... I got to get a new geek. So 
until I do, you'll put on the geek outfit 
and fake it (a razor in the hand does the 
trick).’ Well, he does this for a week and 
you see that he’s getting his bottle regular 
and a place to sleep it off in. After a week, 
you say to him, ‘Well, I got to get me a 
real geek. You're through.’ He scares up 
because nothing scares a real rummy like 
the chance-of a dry spell and getting the 
horrors. . . Finally you say to him, ‘OK— 
for tonight.’ You give him his bottle. That 
night you drag out the lecture . . . lay it 
on thick . . . all the while you're talking 
he’s thinking about sobering up and get- 
ting the crawling shakes. You give him 
time to think it over while you're talking. 
Then throw in the chicken. He'll geek.” 

To the intensely ambitious boy, this is 
an introduction into the ways of gaining 
power over men by exploiting their fears. 
He drinks it all in with “a strange, sweet, 
faraway smile” on his face, the smile “of 
a prisoner who has found a file in his pie.” 

Thus Stan, runaway from a decent 
home, starts on one of the most singularly 
evil careers in recent fiction. It is recorded 
in William Lindsay Gresham’s powerful, 
cynical, and highly unpleasant novel, 
“Nightmare Alley.” 

Ladder of Sin: This is a novel about 
evil and corruption. Stanton Carlisle, 
tough, shrewd, unscrupulous, and cynical 
fakir extraordinary, begins his career in 
this cheap traveling carnival as a strange- 
ly un-innocent, already neurotic adoles- 
cent. At first he does sleight-of-hand 
tricks. But soon he realizes that the female 
part of “the mental act,” an aging woman, 
is infatuated with him. Although he has 
his eves on a young, innocent girl, Molly, 
he seduces the woman (and also murders 
her husband) for the single purpose of 
getting her to give him the secrets of her 
act. Once he knows them, he takes Molly, 
who loves and trusts him, and hits for 
the big time. 

He finally rises to vaudeville, doing a 
two-a-day mental act with much success. 
The next step is private “spiritualist” per- 
formances for wealthy neurotics. He gets 
his “big chance” when he meets up with 
a skeptical (but particularly unstrung) 
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These days you meet a lot of men who prefer walking. 
They’re getting the grand, action-lift of Synchro-Flex-British 
Walkers; the new exuberant feeling of Synchro-Flexstability. 
This exclusive quality gives you muscle freedom like a 
colt’s, support as staunch as a range-rider’s steed. It took 
an entirely different, patented method of shoe building to 

bring you this foot -action-synchronized luxury. 
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Locate YOUR PLANT 


™ PANTHER VALLEY 


Everything’s in your favor in this enterprising 
Pennsylvania community. 


LABOR —plenty of good men anxious to work... 


POWER —low-cost electric power and steam coal, 
all you need at hand... 


WATER—from mountain areas pure and soft... 


SITES—ranging up to 80 acres close by freight 
and passenger rail and motor lines... 


TRANSPORTATION—railroads and buses con- 


nect with trunk lines reaching everywhere... 


FINANCIAL AID—arrangements for aid in 


building, buying, leasing... 


Panther Valley permits ready access for your 
products to the great eastern market. Within 
200 miles live more than 45,000,000 people. New 
York is 117 miles away—Philadelphia, only 98, 


The Panther Valley Industrial Commission, Inc. 


Lansford, Pennsylvania 


Write for infor- 
mative brochure— 
PANTHER VALLEY 
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millionaire. Stan discovers that Ezra 
Grindle has a guilt complex which dates 
back to his college years, an illicit love 
affair which ended in death for the girl. 
Grindle becomes interested in spiritual- 
ism hoping to contact the girl whose 
death he had caused. Partially by using 
Molly in completely cynical fashion. and 
partially by his own wits, Stan gets Grin- 
dle to provide financial backing for his 
“temple” of spiritualism. 

But now his own neuroticism gets the 
better of him. He is compelled to put 
himself in the hands of a psychiatrist, but 
he picks out a lady who is an even more 
unscrupulous and hard-headed faker than 
he. His destruction, at her hands as well 
as at his own, follows. 

It’s a nasty story. Gresham obviously 
knows cheap carnival life with its freaks 
and side shows, and he unmasks it with 
depressing clarity. His exposé of the tricks 
and chicanery of the fake “spiritualists” 
and “mentalists” is sensational, too, in its 
detailed documentation. But his real pur- 
pose is not just to rip bare this unsavory 
world. The main idea is to give a living 
picture of evil and corrupt people, which 
he does with unrelieved realism. Some- 
times the picture is marred by his uneasy 
lack of surety about his characters’ mo- 
tives, sometimes by its too thick melo- 
drama. But the total effect of the book 
is compelling. “Nightmare Alley” has all 


_ of the repellent fascination that one finds 
in a bagful of live snakes. (NIGHTMARE 


AtLey. By William Lindsay Gresham. 
275 pages. Rinehart. $2.50.) 
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Johnson & Boswell, Sleuths 


For seventeen years Lillian de la Torre 
has studied the eighteenth century. For 
even longer, she has been a detective- 
story enthusiast. “It was inevitable,” she 
says, “that the lines would cross.” 

The “crossing” came last year with her 
novel, “Elizabeth Is Missing.” Based on 
an actual eighteenth-century scandal-of 
the disappearance of Elizabeth Canning 
—this highly artistic story endeared Miss 
de la Torre to whodunit fans and the gen- 


eral reader alike. Now comes with a sec- 
ond merger. It is “Dr. Sam: Johnson, De- 
tector,” a collection of short fictional de- 
tective stories with the great Johnson 
himself and Boswell as the sleuths. “They 
are,” the author says, “the only team fit 
to rival the Holmes-Watson combination.” 
In a disarming introduction Miss de la 
Torre points out that Johnson “pursued 
chemical experiments in Thrale’s kitchen 
garden.” He also had the “address” to 
tackle a man who picked his pockets, and 
the courage to stand off four footpads at 
once. Miss de la Torre further reports 
Boswell as saying that Johnson expresse 
“great indignation at the imposture of the 
Cock Lane Ghost, and related, with much 
satisfaction, how he assisted in detecting 
the cheat.” Boswell himself owned to “a 
wonderful superstitious love of mystery 
and on many occasions was “lured” by 
crime. Miss de la Torre says Johnson 
“would have been astonished by the part 
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Detectives Johnson and Boswell 
5 he plays in these pages, but I do not 


think he would have been angry.” And 
then she concludes: “To write about Sam 


il Johnson, even with unbridled fancy, is 

ds Bh to write him up. That in these pages, 

RE §& though thrust fictitiously into sensational 

™. §& circumstances, he still comports himself 
with that common sense, humor, and 
sense of human dignity which distin- 
guished him in life, is the hope of 

mre fg the author.” 

“_ But the little apologia was unneeded. 


Johnson and Boswell make one of the 
de most attractive pairs of crime detectors in 

many a murder. Under Miss de la Torre’s 
™ light-fingered but sure guidance, they ride 
through eighteenth-century London’s 


ot crime wave with the greatest of ease and 
ing credibility. The nine stories in this volume 


iss (six have appeared in Ellery Queen’s 
Mystery Magazine) cover the period be- 
_ — tween 1763, when the Boswell-Johnson 
De. friendship started, and 1784, when John- 
de. J 90 died. Miss de la Torre dispenses her 
murder, mayhem, robbery, ghosts, and 
” second sight with wit and dexterity, and 
aft her careful reconstruction of eighteenth- 
» f century speech, manners, and mood is 
te la sufficiently streamlined to make her stories 
wv ed quick, fresh, and easy to read. 
"7 For the convenience of those read- 
ers who must have fact distinguished from 
fancy, Miss de la Torre has added some 
pa historical notes in which she explains the 
¥ liberties she has taken with her charac- 
ters, circumstances, and dates. “The Sec- 
¢ the ond Sight of Dr. Sam Johnson,” she says, 
' is the only story that is mostly “pure, 
unadulterated” Boswell. Johnson and 
« | Boswell, detectives, are definitely in 
» | business—and whodunit fans are not the 
Y” by only ones who will give them their trade. 
(Dr. Sam: Jounson, Detector. By Lil- 
» pait lian de la Torre. 257 pages. Knopf. $2.75.) 
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Performs many vital services in the 
production of pharmaceuticals and 
biologicals for Sharp & Dohme of 
Philadelphia. 

This 100- 
year-old firm 
uses Frick Re- 
frigeration to 
| condition air, 
condense al- 
cohol, solidify 
wax, harden 





Air Conditioned Room gelatin, and 
for eat rig cool drinking 
ene water, Also in 


the production of insulin, and for main- 
taining even temperatures in vaults 
where enormous quantities of biologicals 
are stored. 
Frick equip- 
ment has given 
dependable 
service to } 
Sharp and i 
Dohme for im 
over 15 years. ~ 

When you 
want the ulti- 
mate in refrig- 
erating, ice-making, or air conditioning, 


equipment look to 


DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE ' 
RICK ee 
Det US 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA. (== A 





Several Billion Tablets 
are Made Annually by 
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Sz. Lovis-Political people here 
tell you that President Truman’s per- 
sonal prestige is at stake in Missouri. 
So is Hannegan’s. And so the Presi- 
dent and the Postmaster General are 
preparing to shoot the works out here 
this fall to elect a senator and a good 
majority of congressmen. 

Wise newspapermen in Missouri be- 
lieve that the Truman-Hannegan drive 
will have hard going. It 
should be remembered that 
Messrs. Truman and Han- 
negan are products of city 
machines. They know little 
of rural politics. And two- 
thirds of the Missourians 
live outside Kansas City 
and St. Louis. Moreover, 
the President elicits the 
same full indifference in 
Missouri as he does in every 
other state I have visited. 

The President won a victory of sorts 
in purging Roger C. Slaughter in a 
Kansas City primary. But at a bitter 
cost. His interference in the primary 
welded the Democratic party there 
to Pendergast II, the nephew and 
successor of the President’s old bene- 
factor and leader, Pendergast I. Kan- 
sas City people who have fought 
over the years for decent govern- 
ment will not soon forget this Tru- 
man stand for bossism. 


Hannegan, former Democratic 
leader in St. Louis, was never an out- 
standing success as a local boss. De- 
spite all the prestige of his member- 
) ship in the Cabinet and his party 
§ chairmanship, he is still no name to 
conjure with in his home town where, 
as late as last year, the Republican 
candidate for mayor won a resounding 
victory. Roosevelt-Truman carried the 
city in 1944 by more than 60,000. 
But there will be no such sweep this 
year, The St. Louis Democratic organi- 
zation is rickety, and Hannegan can 
do little to restore it. 

The senatorship may hinge on the 
St. Louis vote, which in 1940 carried 
Mr. Truman successfully over the line. 
Frank Briggs, Truman’s successor and 
the Democratic candidate, is running 
against James Kem, a Kansas City 
lawyer. Briggs is a likable person who 
has done little in the Senate to reveal 
his quality as a statesman. Kem is a 
conservative anti-New Dealer. His 
campaign will be based on opposition 


to the domestic policies of the Roose- 
velt-Truman Administrations. The 
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Truman’s Home State 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Senatorial race looks even now, but a 
trend against the Truman Administra- 
tion would elect Kem. 

Missouri will be a key state in 
the battle for control of the next 
House of Representatives. It is rep- 
resented now by seven Democrats and 
six Republicans. Four of these Repub- 
licans were elected in 1944 by less 
than 2 per cent of the vote, and one 
Democrat won by a margin 
of one half of 1 per cent. 
Five seats were therefore 
very close. But conditions 
may well be different this 
year. It is another off year, 
and there will be no Roose- 
velt at the head of the 
ticket. The proportion of 
Republicans will probably 
be larger than in 1944 and 
possibly larger than in 1942, 
when Republicans carried 
eight districts and Democrats five. As 
things look now, five Democratic and 
five Republican seats look fairly safe, 
with three about even. This takes no 
account of a Republican trend, how- 
ever, which may or may not appear 
before election. 

While there will be active cam- 
paigns in half a dozen districts, major 
interest will be in the Truman-Pender- 
gast candidates in the Slaughter dis- 
trict. Slaughter’s friends are enraged 
at the President’s aid in reviving Pen- 
dergast rule. Many of them will vote 
for the Republican candidate, Albert 
L. Reeves Jr. The Truman-Pendergast 
candidate, Enos A. Axtell, prior to the 
primary was not well known. The de- 
cisive element in the result will no 
doubt be the Negro vote in the district, 
and that is now unpredictable. 

There will also be fierce contests in 
the First District, now represented by 
Wat Arnold, a Republican; in the 
Second, by Max Schwabe, a Republi- 
can; and in the Eighth, by A. S. J. 
Carnahan, a Democrat who barely 
won in 1944, 


In Missouri, as elsewhere, the 
PAC will be active but less potent 
than in 1944, The story is the same 
everywhere. In 1944, war workers lived 
and worked in compact groups. It was 
easy for PAC workers to operate. Now 
the industrial population is more scat- 
tered. The PAC is not built for such a 
situation, and even with the same 
amount of money to spend and the 
same number of workers, it is bound to 
be less effective. 




















“Carlos Dogny of Lima, Peru first 
1 tried surf-riding in Honolulu,” writes 
Harmon Harris, a Boston friend of Canadian 
Club, “He searched South America’s west 
coast for a suitably ‘tame’ surf. Finally he 
gave up. But only 4 blocks from his home in 
Lima, the terrific surf kept tempting him to 
try and master it. Soon he was an expert, 
teaching others the most thrill-packed water 
sport in America, 


Se eaiahe dua ani a" tain, ‘alien Aedaeatatias 


ata rge 
barry Peguero 
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woe? 


naps as a broncho, Lima’s surf 3 “Making his way out to sea, Dogny had 4 “Dogny designed special boards for rid- 


rears up to 40 feet, races at 40 miles an hour, things easy... at first. Then I almost yelled ing these huge breakers, Heavier than most 


ineaks abruptly as an avalanche, The action’s so _ for the lifeguards as the huge breakers repeatedly Hawaiian boards, but hollow, they have a strong 
last my camera couldn't catch Dogny until he sped wrenched his surf-board up at right angles and — metal loop in back. The rider can cling to the 


tlear of the mountainous foam, close inshore, engulfed him, loop when thrown off.,.and hope for the best, 


A “Later, we enjoyed Canadian Club highballs on the 
veranda of a club which Dogny built and named ‘Waikiki? 
Behind me loomed an impressive twin of Waikiki’s famed 
Diamond Head. | promised Dogny to try my hand at his 
favorite sport... some other day! We drank to it, and to this 
South American vacation spot where the surf can be ridden the 
year round, Then | boarded a Panagra plane bound for home.” 


Even today travelers tell of being offered Canadian Club 
all over the earth... often from a cherished prewar supply, 
Why this worldwide popularity? Canadian Club is light as 
scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as hourbon—yet no other whisky 
tastes like Canadian Club. You can stay with it all evening 
—in cocktails before dinner, tall ones after. That’s what made 
it the largest-selling imported whisky in the United States. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


iG . Cy 99 
Dunatian Olul 


Imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 
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